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mediate and Grammar Grades. Being an edition of ‘“‘How We In Verse and Prose, from Various Ages, Lands, and Races, with Historical 
Live” revised to comply with the legislation requiring temper- Notes. 

ance instruction in schools. By JamEs JOHONNOT and EUGENE By HENRY 8B. CARRINCTON, U.S.A., LL.D., 
Bourton, Pu.D. Author of ‘‘ The Battles of the American Revolution,” etc. 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National and) CROWN 8vo. 595 PAGES. IN SIXTEEN PARTS. PRICE, $1.20 
International Superintendent Department of Scientific Instruction of the Woman’s ' 
Christian Temperance Union. 1!2mo, 218 pages, cloth. Fully illustrated. 

| TESTIMONIALS: 


Introduction price - - 45 cents. From the School Journal, N. Y.—‘‘ One of the most valuable contributions ever 
Exchange price - - - 25 cents. made to the schools of our country, collecting the masterpieces of all lands. There 
is no reason why it should not find a place in every school in the land.” 

HE AUTHORIZED SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES has been prepared to comply From Editorial in “ Journal of Education,” Boston, Mass.,—‘‘ We can but think 

















fully with the requirements of recent legislation making the effects of alcohol | that almost any school committee would provide this at once for ‘ supplementary 
and other narcotics upon the human system a mandatory study in public] reading,’ or a desk book, if the facts were laid before them.” 
schools. 
The Series will consist of three-books, for Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Correspondence from Teachers and School Officers is respectfully invited. A 
Grades, respectively. Send for full descriptive Circulars of the Series. sample copy will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco.|Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 




















ARE THE BEST | 


‘ IN THE ESSENTIALS OF | 
STEEL | ovrasitity, | 
EVENNESS OF POINT, 

PENS i AND WORKMANSHIP. | 


Samples sent for trial to teachers on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO, 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
| cation of the Young, Book ir as Biome, p- — peek ig. in the Gountez, 96 36 cts. 
For School and Home. Edited by Larkin Dunron, LL.D., The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: mee y . Boo rower ms 

Head Master Boston Normal ool. “STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” Also will be ready for early publication several other 


volumes 
A series of choice volumes for cuppiomentesy, reading. ns, prepared Copies of either of the above will be mailed to any teacher ‘for 
and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness in edu- By Anna B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. examination on receipt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Exactly What I Want.” 


So said Miss Fiorence A. Densmore, the well known artist and superintendent of draw- 
ing at “The Women’s Institute of Technical Design,” New York. Referring to Dixon's 
Sketching Crayons she said:—“I am more than pleased, they are Exacriny Wuar I 
Want.” Every teacher interested in drawing should not fail to test Dixon’s Sketching 
Crayon, as she will find it exactly what she wants. 

If you will mention N. Y. Scnoot Journat, and send 10 cents in stamps, we will 
send you a sample, and also sample of Dixon’s Blue Crayon for map drawing. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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EIMER & AME ND, 
205, 207, 209, and 214 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 


Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture, 











ANDREWS M’PF’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 











ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts, of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U.S, 
Plain, incisive andcomplete. Send for circular. 


Andrews M'fg Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wane Av. 2. Cheng, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Fran 











UNEXCELLED IN 





Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, and Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Potnt, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Woe. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, KY, HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 











BACK viaw. 
Industrial Drawing in the intermediate grease of 
consists of a Dra’ mains Doan, 10 by 12 inches, T-square, the 45° and 6v° tri- 


FRONT VIEW. 
The Kit is a combination for use in teaching 


the. blic schools. It 


és and a pad of paper, slightly faste: to the board A each corner. It is the most convenient, 
effective, an cooncnn! cal combination ever devised for purpose. A a nto the 
schools of several prominent cities, Massachusetts, Connectisut and Rhode . © aes for 
descriptive circular mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Sample set, without pad, by mail, - - - ~ ~ 35 Cents. 
Sample set, with pad, by mail, - - 50 Cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HOSSFELD'S NEW METHODS FOR THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


These methods are compiled on a clear, scientific basis, consisten carrying out the plan for 
sscurtng the object intented, vis: to really teach LaF call te tonuk aod eniasativdin imamate oneie 


. | Uniform in size and price 3 25) contpivins (over 350 pages. .) Complete 





Grammar, a 
Series of Exercises—over rot Reading, an appendix is 
added, t Zee the co + of oo and Irregular Verbs. The new 

oF Practical Gorman Method, f. Cu. B Spanish, French, 
n shortly. 


A. series of bi for correcting exercises to be used with these methods, by which the pupil 
himself rrects the mistakes (if any) he has made, relieves the Teacher of a long, tedious 
and relatively a Fn tacos 


Send for Descriptive Circular, with terms for introduction, 


THE NEW YORK SCHOCL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET. 
413000 (0) 2) igbsy From One Original 
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ILITATING THE tee oF ¥ KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. New 
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HAS BEEN FOR 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
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“Methane Bal Foci os 


Bend for edit ARDEA ™ Embraces the Latest and Highest Achieve- 
ments of Inventive Skill. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
827 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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New Table Air- 
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Lowest Rates to 
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“MILLER BROS.” "Pass" 


Are AMERICAN, and the , ra 
LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 





No. 87 
Faloon 
Anp Nos. 75, 117, 1, Acme. 
LEADING STUB PENS. 
No, 4 
Carbon Stub 







Anp Nos. 119, 102, Grant . 
LEADING: LEDGER, PENS. 


No. 99 


Markham 
Anp Nos. 101, 505, 080. 
LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 
No, 28 


University 
AND Nos. 333, 444, 16. 
The Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 





‘““A Five Minutes’ Chat upon 
a Subject which Interests 
Everybody.” Send a stamp for 
it. 
School of Memory Training, 
4 & 6 W. wth Street, New York City, 





STYLES OF SPACING 


SIMPLE AND- 
URATE - 
, 30 cts 





W. R, COMINGS, Norwalk, O 





Chapped Hands. 


‘For the skin chapped by east winds 
and coal dust, or chafed by the friction 
of rough linen, or pimpled by impure se- 
cretions, Packer’s Tar Soap offers a safe 
and pleasant corrective.”—Marion Harland 


Falling Hair. 


Used as a shampoo, nothing can equal 
Packer's Tar Soap; either as a remedy for 
Scalp Diseases, Dandruff and premature 
Baldness, or as a delightful cleanser. 
Ladies will find it invaluable for this pur- 
pose. 


Complexion. 


Packer’s Tar Soap cleanses quickly and 
gratefully ; gives the skin a soft and velvety 
feeling ; ensures the health of the pores, 
and keeps the complexion fair and bloom- 
ing. It removes blotches, black-heads and 
the shiny, oily appearance. 


25 cents, Druggists. 


A sample may be obtained by mentioning 
Scuoor Jovrnaz, and enclosing 4 stamps to 
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D* Wituiam T. Harris has written many good 

things, but nothing, on the whole, better than 
his article on ‘‘ Excessive Ilelps in Education,” in 
Education. Thevery center and core of good teach- 
ing consists in leading the pupil voluntarily to do 
work for himself. All the pushing, driving, and 
outside incentives do harm. All information served 
up second-hand, and given to the pupils in mass, is 
indigestible, and injurious. We have made our 
text-books easy, so as to facilitate the getting of 
knowledge, and get.into a course of study more sub- 
stance, Allof the question and answer material, 
at the beginning of many of our grammars, geogra- 
phies, and histories, is in the line of excessive help. 
We believe in giving a pupil hard work, and plenty 
of it, but this work must be in the line of his activi- 
ties, and not contrary to them. Rub the bristles of 
& hog the right way, and he contentedly grunts, but 
rub them the wrong way and hear the squealing. 
This is nature, and nature is always a good guide. 
We excessively help a scholar when we offer prizes, 
grade-marks, position, and extra liberties. Our old 
system of teaching assumes that there is not enough 
interest in a study to make a pupil love to study it, 
s0 there must be brought to our aid outside stimulus. 
This is wrong philosophy, and has led to wrong 
Practice. It is excessive help to make a child study 
vt et armis. The old teachers used tosay, ‘‘ Whip 
it in, pound it in, any way to get it in.” They did 
almost everything but open the skull and push it 
under the bones, .We.,have learned better ways. 
The old philosophy is abhorred, and the new has 
taken its place. Now we lead our pupils to work 
hard, but voluntarily. The other day a boy of 
eleven was seen to be absorbed all one evening with 
& United States history, This boy worked hard 





over this book and could hardly be induced to“ go 
bed on its account. Let us have more text- 
books like this, and more teachers like the one who 


made this book. 
WwW. are often written to by inquiring teachers in 
reference to keeping order: ‘‘My school is 
noisy.” ‘‘ I cannot stop whispering.” ‘‘I go home 
nearly dead because I cannot prevent confusion.” 
All of the difficulty in reference to order comes 
from two sources—.an ignorance as to what order 
is, and a want of knowledge of child nature. The 
most disorderly school we ever visited was one in 
which the children were required to sit upright, 
with hands folded, ‘“‘eyes right,” lips closed, and 
the whole body motionless. ‘‘ Don’t stir,” was the 
teacher's command. In conversing with the 
teacher she told us that when she “‘ took the school” 
it was most disorderly, but she had at last suc- 
ceeded in conquering it. She made the pupils 
march in, turn, make a bow, sit, take books, study 
with no noise, move exactly as commanded at the 
tap of a bell, go and come, rise up and sit down in 
perfect time, and rhythmic precision. ‘‘ O,” she said. 
‘* isn’t that beautiful!” after the last pupil had gone 
for the day, and the almost absolute stillness of the 
room had been unbroken by the going out of the 
whole school. ‘“Ithink I havea perfect school.” 
She looked for an approving word. After a minute's 
silence, we said with some emphasis, and a little 
impatience: ‘‘A perfect machine!” There was 
silence for a minute longer. At last the teacher 
said: ‘‘Whatdo you mean?” ‘I mean a perfect 
machine.” Then we proceeded in a very kind man- 
ner to enlighten her in reference to what good order 
is. She thanked us when we left and said she hud 
never thought of teaching in the light we had put it. 
Quite recently we visited a school in which we 
found almost perfect order. The moment we en- 
tered the room a scene of what appeared utter con- 
fusion presented itself. Everybody was busy, 
everybody was pleasant, but every one was just 
where he wanted to be. It was during an interim 
between class exercises. Some were moving about, 
some studying, some consulting cyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, and the reference library, and others 
were sitting in solitary meditation. There was per- 
fect freedom, but perfect propriety. Assoon as the 
class exercise commenced a natural hush came over 
the room, and there was no more interruption than 
there would have been in a church, but frequently 
pupils left the room, went to the library, or the 
desk of another pupil, and very quietly com- 
municated all without any notice from the teacher. 
During the afternoon one pupil, a young girl, offered 
us a glass of water, as naturally as though she had 
been ir her mother’s parlor. No one took any notice 
of her. At another time a pupil asked us if we 
would kindly tell her of a good book, giving stories 
of the kings and queens of England. She said that 
she was very much interested in English history, 
and wanted to write a story about some of the most 
famous of their sovereigns. When school closed 
there was no scrambling, pushing, or rushing, but a 
quiet, polite leaving, such as one would witness at 
the close of a party of polite people. It was beauti- 
ful—it was perfect order. 


_— 
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HEY have been groaning in England over their 
system of examinations. Recently a young 
school-mistress, came fresh and full of vigor, from 
the country to London. She was at once confronted 
with the cast-iron system of examinations there 
adopted. Worry and work soon absolutely crushed 
her, soul and body, and she was carried dead to the 
home so recently left. The London Schoolmaster 
says that ‘‘ hundreds of young people, of both sexes, 
are drawn by the metropolitan magnet to a work 
which makes them rue the very day they were 





born. Filled with the love of teaching, and eager to 
acquit themselves honorably in discharging their 
daily duties, they are confronted with the official 
craving for a high percentage, and the whims of 
some inspectors who are allowed to ride rough shod 
through their classes. Their zeal is altered to amx- 
iety, their anxiety is followed by nervous agitation, 
and their pathway leads downwards to an early 
grave. The day may come—and it may come quickly 
—when teachers will be able to carry on their 
schools with some mental comfort to themselves, 
and with the peace of mind which is to be found 
in almost every other line of life. In the meantime, 
however, there are scores of young lives which are 
being blighted and shortened at the shrine of high 
percentages and the infallibility of ultra-fallible in- 
spectors. 

London is not the only city where the ideal of 
high percentage and formal examination tests are 
set up, and all teachers commanded to fall down and 
worship the gods mighty examiners have set up. 
Some one asks, are we opposed toexaminations? By 
no means; but we are opposed to that sort of exami- 
nation that makes mighty what is weak, and omits 
entirely what is necessary. Exact knowledge is 
excellent, but there are different kinds of exact 
knowledge. ‘‘State exactly all the rules_for com 
puting bank discount” is an exact requirement, but 
of no general importance, “State how you would 
cultivate the imagination of young children,” or 
‘“* Write the questions you would ask in teaching the 
causes of the changes of the seasons,” are exact re- 
quirements of some school value. There are exami- 
nations that kill likestrychnine, agonizingly, surely, 
and there are examinations that give life like the 
God-given sunlight. 





ALARY is always an interesting question, espe- 
cially to teachers. Noclassof professional men 
work so hard, with so sma'l pay, as the professors 
of American colleges. The highest salaries paid in 
apy institution are those which the professors of 
Columbia College receive, $7,500 and $3,375. Har- 
vard pays her full professors $4,500. Other repre- 
sentative colleges have for these last years paid 
somewhat as follows: The University of California, 
$3,600; Princeton and Yale, about $3,500; Brown 
University, from $3.000 to $2,500; Amherst, $2.500; 
Washington University, of Missouri, $2,250; Wil- 
liams, $2,200; Haverford, $2,500 to $2,000; Michigan 
University, $2,200; Cornell, $2,200; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, from $2,400 to $1,600; Trinity of Hart- 
ford, Dartmouth, Northwestern University, of IIli- 
nois and the University of Wooster, of Ohio, each 
about $2,000; Lafayette, $1,600 and a house; Illinois, 
$1,800, and Bowdoin, $1,700. Such colleges as 
Olivet, Kalamazoo and Beloit usually pay a salary 
averaging from $1,200 to $1,800. In all these col- 
leges the assistant professors, tutors and instructors, 
and officers of a grade lower than that of a full pro- 
fessorship receive much smaller - compensation. 
Tutors and instructors seldom receive more than 
$1,000, and frequently a smaller compensation. 

In Oxford University salaries average higher than 
in American colleges. The professorships are 
divided into two classes. One class is in receipt of 
an income averaging from $3,500 to $4,500; and the 
other class of an income averaging from $2,000 to 
$2,500. It is to be remembered, moreover, that Ox- 
ford professors are entitled to various perquisites, 
and that the cost of living is much less than in the 
United States. The salaries of the professors in 
German universities exhibit great contrasts, 
Thirty-five hundred thalers is the highest regular 
salary received, but gratuitie: are given which may 
equal in amount the salary itself. The best-paid 
men receive altogether about 7,000 thalers, the low- 
est about 1,800 thalers. The average payment is 
about 2,500 thalers, 
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WHAT IS SOLID WORK? 





Solid work to some is a synonym for dry, dull, unin- 
teresting work, such as the learning of the names of 
places, with their exact latitude and longitude, when 
and where distinguished persons were born or died, and 
the solving of puzzles in mathematics. This is a sad 
misconception of what good work is. We must measure 
any piece of school work by its effects. Does it make 
the pupils quick in seeing, accurate in judging, consci- 
entious in doing, polite in acting? Does it touch all 
parts of the child—his body, heart, intellect, and will? 
If it does, it is solid ; if it does not, it is weak. Improved 
methods of teaching fail when they are engrafted upon 
an old, cut-and-dried system. The new, vigorous shoots 
speedily outgrow the ability of the old stock to maintain 
it, and both die. We have an illustration of this in a 
town where the new methods were introduced, but the 
old requirements for admission into the high school, as 
to text-book knowledge, are retained. The result is that 
those who apply for admission to the high school fail 
because they are not able to answer the technical ques- 
tions given them. Of course they fail, for all parts of 
the system do not harmonize. When all city or 
county schools bend their efforts towards the prepara- 
tion for learning the answers to a quantity of questions, 
the educating power of the work done will be greatly 
impaired. We have an example of this in the influence 
of the ‘‘ Regents’ questions” upon the high schools of 
this state. In many places their effect has been to deaden 
the desire for scholarship, and intensify the anxiety to 
answer all sorts of questions. Every teacher who has 
been obliged to pass a difficult examination, knows how 
much labor and worry it causes, and how depressing the 
work becomes, even though in the end the highest cer- 
tificate is obtained. 

Examinations, under the new methods, test the 
power of mind, and not the quantity of technical knowl- 
edge stored up. To one who has no conception of what 
education is, it is inconceivable how an examination 
can be conducted in any way except as a test of what 
has been learned; but to one whose eyes have been 
opened to see the scope, power, and object of the right 
kind of school work, it is all plain. He sees that the 
number of facts'a pupil learns is by no means the 
measure of his success, but he knows that something 
else is, and what that something is, it has been, is, and 
will be, the province of the JOURNAL to expound. We 
were never more convinced that one who has received 
the spirit and power of real education has been ‘‘ born 
again.” We mean no irreverence by this remark, but 
we do mean that the conception of what education 
does for a young person is so radical, so thorough, so 
deep, that when he is through with his formal course of 
study he is prepared to take his place among men as a 
worker and thinker, not only in sympathy with the 
thought of to-day, but with the ability to turn it to good 
account. 


+ 
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THE OBJECT OF AN EXAMINATION. 

During the meeting of the Minnesota High School 
Council, the question of examinations was quite thor- 
oughly discussed, and we are glad to notice that correct 
views were approved of. Supt. Gilbert objected to 
examinations as a test, because they do not test. This is 
good. He laid down four propositions : ‘‘ 1. Promotion 
is admission toa higher class requiring increased power. 
2. A test for knowledge is not a testfor power. Knowl- 
edge is not power. 8. Examinations are not even a test 
of knowledge, and lead to spasmodic, feverish work, 
cheating, ill-health, and kindred well-known evils.” 
The two first points are established principles in educa- 
tional science, and no one can object to them. Con- 
cerning the third statement we would say that the 
character of an examination depends upon him who 
conducts it. It may be a test of power, or a test of 
knowledge. There are immoral and moral tests, and 
Supt. Gilbert has characterized the immoral kind in no 
measured terms. The JOURNAL has often been blamed 
for using just such words. 

But it is not necessary for an examination to be im- 
moral. Suppose a pupil is to be tested as to his fitness 
for a higher grade, and the superintendent is the one 
who is to test. What does he do? Test his special 
knowledge of book lore? By no means; on the con- 
trary, the book is not even thought of during the exami- 
nation. He tests him ina Socratic manner in order to 
find out the power there is in him. He tries himjas to 
his quickness of observation, his correctness of reason- 
ing, his knowledge of cause and effect, as well as his 
memory. All is dene in a most pleasant but, neverthe- 





less, a most thorough way. At the he comes to a 
discussion as to his fitness for' promotion. \ Such an ex- 
amination as this, of course, supposes that grades are 
arranged more with reference to mental power, than 
with regard to technical text-book knowledge, and that 
pupils are rated much more as to general mental, than 
special memory or technical power. 


+ 


THE THREE ESSENTIALS. 





When time, and teaching, and love have been at 
work, the prison walls open, and the lord of thought 
comes out to take possession. The man whose power isin 
himself finds himself endowed, as he daily grows in 
power, with new members, new senses, matchless instru- 
ments, and begins to range freely through a glorious 
universe—a voyager on a boundless sea of discovery, 
gathering fresh glory and fresh delight as he ranges. 
Nevertheless,all this transmuting power is nothing but 
observation, loving observation, pursuing its work with 
skill, and working with sleepless strength, because of 
skill and love. Time, and teaching, and love—these 
three, can slowly and surely make the eye see, and the 
mind inspire the eye, and be inspired in turn. The 
slowest can begin, though the swiftest cannotend. Time, 
teaching, and love—these three, transmute all things 
when life is at work. There is no incapacity which can 
prevent observation. And there is no inability to enjoy 
what observers give. The great writings of all time, 
rightly treated, are but lenses which all can look 
through. The problem of power in a man’s self is 
capable of no hard solution. There is no stupidity. 
Once impress on the minds of a generation that teach- 
ing and training are names of life and pleasure, names 
of new senses, new strength, new delights, which all can 
attain, and Plato’s schoolboy will appear again. There 
will be no stupidity. 

[The above lines from Edward Thring, t hat splendid 
genius, though teacher, should be read over, and 
over, and over.—EDs. } 





WHAT vs. HOW. 





What shall our public schools teach? is not as import- 
ant a question as, How shall they teach? Rev. C. H. 
Parkhurst says, that ‘‘there are four things that an 
adult ought to know, viz. : to think, to work, to behave, 
and to love his country.” What kind of thinking does 
Dr. Parkhurst mean?” Thinking about problems of no 
practical value has little mental value init. We could 
vex our brains a life-time over puzzles and grow no 
wiser or better. Questions that touch life are those that 
uplift and enlarge. The scholars of the middle ages 
vexed themselves over the solution of impossible prob- 
lems, and it is not strange that the civilization of the 
world was not made better by it. It was not until 
thinkers touched the world of material realities that the 
long sleep of ages was broken. Columbus did more in 
one voyage, to wake up the thought of the world, than 
all the schoolmen could have done in ten thousand 
years. Why? Because he applied his thought to some- 
thing that could be seen and felt. When pupils begin 
to think as they ought, they will work, behave, and love 
their country. So Dr. Parkhurst’s four points resolve 
themselves into one proposition: Learn to think by 
learning how to do, Here we have the secret of the 
present wonderful quickening of thought among our 
teachers; they are learning to think by doing. 

Good behavior and love of country come from a 
respect for the rights of others. We are always polite 
towards those whom we respect. We always love those 
whom we consider of enough account to work for. We 
love eur work when we value it; never unless we do. 
Love of country comes from work for country. We 
respect those who benefit us. So all the lines of influ- 
ence run directly back to right thinking connected with 
right doing. Here is the secret of success, and here is 
the principle that answers the question, what and how 
shall our public schools teach ? 


+ 
> 


ACTIVE preparations for the next meeting of the 
National Association at St. Paul are being made. Local 
committees are appointed, and there is every prospect 
of a large attendance. 








THE questions that will be most generally discussed by 
teachers during the next five years will be those that 
will have direct reference to the soul and spirit -of edu- 
cation, and not those that concern the mechanism by 





which schools are to be run, 





THE teacher owes a greater duty to his profession than 
any others of the world’s workers. The story is told of 
the rescue of some men from shipwreck. They were on 
a raft of wreckage ; and were in such a feeble condition 
they had to be lifted into the boats. As one man was 
carried up to the ship’s side, he was seen to be pro- 
foundly agitated. He could only speak in a faint whis- 
per, but the words were finally interpreted : ‘“‘ There is 
another man.” It is thus the teacher must feel; he 
must know that while he may be doing an enlightened 
work, there are thousands whose conception of educa- 
tion is of the very lowest. What is he doing for them? 
True, he cannot go over the country and hunt them up ; 
but he can (1) write his ideas in educational journals ; 
(2) he can interest himself to see that others take these 
journals. Is he doing either of these? 

We want to hear from every subscriber; yes, and every 
reader, too, at least once a year. As some may ask, 
‘On what subjects?” we suggest for the month of 
November, ‘‘ What special means are you taking to ren- 
der your school-room attractive?” 


For December. ‘If successful in attaining punctu- 
ality, how do you do it?” 
For February. ‘If you have introduced manual 


training in any of its forms, what are they ?” 
For March. ‘If successful in getting the parents to 
the school, how do you do it?” , 


For April. ‘“‘ Have you made any special decoration 
of the school-room?” 
For May. ‘‘ What special improvement in your pro- 


fession have you made during the past six months?” 

We shall not publish names unless requested to do so. 
In answering, be brief and clear; write on one side of 
the paper. Address Editors of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 25 
Clinton Place, New York City. 


ine 
> 





THe Young Men’s Christian Associations of the coun- 
try have progressed but little, because they had nothing 
for their members to do. They are now trying to 
remedy this. * 

In Springfield a ‘“ Training School” has been estab- 
lished to train people as doers of good. It is called the 
** School for Christian Workers.” A school which shall 
join Christian instruction with the common branches of 
education, and with industrial training, to the ultimate 
design of reinforcing the missionary field, is something 
which does not now exist in this country, and which can 
hardly fail to be of value. There is no question but 
that Christian workmen are wanted in this age more 
than ever before. Thereligious and the moral qualities. 
skill being equal, make the better mechanic of a man, as 
well as the better citizen. When we consider the need 
of the countries where our handfuls of missionaries 
labor, the constant and almost unanswered demand for 
teachers of practical abilities, both men and women, 
we must realize also the great possible importance of a 
training that shall fit missionaries for industrial leader- 
ship. 





One of the religious papers says, ‘‘ It is of the first 
importance to clergymen of all denominations that they 
should keep themselves fully apprised,” etc., etc. This 
is precisely the argument that we have placed before 
teachers. It now seems that there are some clergymen 
that need to be reasoned with. Men enough are got to 
church; but they are not there made to think. The horse 
can be led to the trough, but not made to drink,” says 
the proverb. It takes a brightened man to bnghten 
others in the school-room or church. 


Ir cannot be too often repeated that the educative 
process is parallel with the effort which the Creator is 
constantly making in behalf of humanity ; and that in 
proportion to parallelism with that effort will its success 
be. All the business of the school should be on a high 
plane; it should aim at lasting results. God speaks to 
man, if he.will hear ; to make him a God-hearing being 
is the highest work ; to make him a listener to nature is 
desirable, but it is not so high. 


oe 


On October 28, an interesting convention was held at 
Saratoga, the New York state convention of Christian 
Endeavor Societies. The founder of this phase of work 
is the‘Rev. F. E. Clark, of Boston , 1500 societies were 
represented ; 1200 delegates were present. 

It has often been pressed on our minds that the older 
classes in our public schools should form an Education 
Endeavor Society, and that some privileges and power 
be granted tothem. This is a large subject, and worth 
much attention, 
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THE KINDERGARTEN.* 


By Supt. THOos. M. BaLiret, Springfield, Mass. 


The kindergarten is a peculiar system of ele- 
mentary traming, designed to lead the child by 
simple and natural methods to a voluntary exercise 
of its powers, so as to make those powers self-active. 
Books are not used and no attempt is made to fur- 
nish the children with words or ideas. Advantage 
is taken of their natural fondness for play, to make 
their surroundings such that they will be constantly 
interested, and will take delight in whatever is to 
occupy their minds ; and then by a number of ob- 
jects, called gifts, they are directed in a series of 
occupations that are calculated to give a gradual 
and harmonious development of all the powers of 
the mind. The child is not dealt with as a passive 
being, but as one whose self-activity is to be en- 
couraged and directed. Abstract ideas and words 
are discarded, and the learner works at first through 
the senses alone. 

Good habits of observation are cultivated, and 
gradually the children begin to acquire and express 
ideas of matter, color, form, position, direction, 
distance, etc. Physical exercise, ventilation, per- 
sonal cleanliness, and the control of the passions and 
feelings receive constant and careful attention. 
The children are not taught individually, but in 
groups. that they may become unselfish and learn 
to submit their wills to the greater number of their 
fellows. Discipline is not maintained by repressive 
measures, but by keeping the children pleasantly 
occupied, and by suggestions rather than by com- 
mands. Willing obedience and healthful moral train- 
ing are constantly the leading objects aimed at. 

Those who have studied this system, and observed its 
results, generally concede the following : 

1. The children trained by it are more submissive to 
school discipline. 

2. They are more intelligent, more exact observers, 
and grasp ideas more readily than others. 

8. They make greater progress in school work, espe- 
cially in arithmetic, drawing, the sciences, and in the 
use of language to express their own ideas. 

4. This kind of training, better than any other, leads 
directly to industrial education. 

The impression usually left upon the mind of any care- 
ful observer, by a group of kindergarten trained chil- 
dren, is that they are very cheerful, intelligent, active, 
and exceedingly fond of school work. In Europe, the 
period most appropriate for this kind of training is 
thought to be that from the age of three years to the age 
of six or seven years. 

None but those of rare qualifications can succeed as 
teachers in this work. Indeed, it would seem that a 
kind of instinct and a genius for teaching, as well as 
careful training, are here necessary for the highest suc- 
cess. But in the hands of a teacher with such endow- 
ments, the kindergarten, whether judged in reference 
to its principles and philosophy, or its results, 1s prob- 
ably one of the most successful educational agencies ever 
put in practice. But it nevertheless remains true, thata 
poor kindergarten teacher will inevitably make a stu- 
pendous failure. But the kindergarten is not a school, 
and a school is not a kindergarten. Neither is the kin- 
dergarten a substitute for home training, although it is 
intended to round out and complete such training. 

To introduce this system, a kindergarten should 
be established in connection with one of our primary 
schools, where there is sufficient room for it, and 
where it would be a kind of feeder to the school. 

My belief and hopes in the possibilities and usefulness 
of the kindergarten are not in the adoption and use of it 
altogether in its present form. Education is a progres- 
sive science, and some of the best features of our schools 
to-day, are the results of changes and improvements that 
have been made by the adoption of more practical ideas 
and methods, and by discarding things that are irra- 
tional and useless. And why should the kindergarten 
be regarded as a fixed institution and a finality? Why 
cannot some of its best features be incorporated into our 
primary school and made to harmonize with whatever 
of good there is already in them? Let teachers be im- 
bued with the kindergarten spirit, one of the best things 
about the institution; let the children be taken at the 
age of five years and trained for a year without books, 
but with someof the gifts of the kindergarten and other 
similar appliances. Upon this training a better system 
of instruction may follow. that will utilize some of the 
best features of the kindergarten. 


*From his report to the Scbool Committee. 























SETH LOW. 





Mr. Low is the new president of Columbia College, 
New York City. He is believed to be admirably fitted 
for the position ; not that he is profound, or even re- 
markable, in any special line of scholarship, but because 
he is a well-educated, level-headed, earnest, honest, a 
believer in education, a man of culture, able in affairs, 
one looked up to by a large class of the best people of the 
country. It has been supposed that a president of a 
college should he a man of profound learning, and this 
is necessary in small colleges; but in one as large as 
Columbia, a man of large executive and administrative 
abilities is the special need. 

Mr. Low is a graduate of Columbia (’70), and has been 
twice mayor of the great city of Brooklyn, where he was 
born January 18, 1850. He has made a special study of 
municipal governments, and has made addresses, and 
written on this subject. He is in hearty sympathy with 
progressive ideas, is a firm believer in education, and it 
may well be believed that Columbia College will flourish 
under his administration. 





THE OPINION OF DELSARTE, 





Delsarte believed that all development must proceed 
through movement. His ideas are coming into the 
schools ; we see the teachers, instead of being stiff and 
unapproachable, are bright, natural, movable. The 
Delsarte system bases its claim to be regarded as a 
science upon the fact that man is studied through ex- 
pression or manifestations he makes which are seen to 
be effects of an inward cause. 

His words are, ‘‘ Expression is the Manifestation of 
Emotion by Motion.” 

The teacher should make a cultivation of the entire 
body a preliminary training, upon which to build upa 
special preparation for the art of teaching. 

He is constantly creating impressions by expressions, 
and in consequence is being judged inaccurately, being 
considered weak, conceited, or vain, simply because he 
is not free to give expression to his self. 

Pupils form their estimates of us not necessarily 
through our language, nor through the expres:ion of 
our faces alone, but through our entire bearing. We 
judge certain traits of character to exist in persons with 
whom we have never exchanged a word,merely from their 
carriage or bearing. This is the case because the body 
is but the outward symbol and development of the real 
or inner self. The body is given to express the soul ; 
and 80 the cultivation of the physical powers is a duty 
we owe to the imprisoned soul. Mere mechanical exer- 
cise will bring about only physical results. As mind is 
the object, a physica] culture based upon psychological 
and psychical laws is what must be sought. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 
The foll ¥ 
Toes wip wee teition tor puncte ets ee of thar 
successful methods ; oe some whe have 
success than others re ; these should give others "the bosent or it of 


INTERESTING EXERCISES. 


I make it a point to have very interesting exercises 
at the opening of the school. We open at 8:45 with 
singing, reading the Scriptures, prayer, and singing. 
Each of these is short; the pupils sing, they read 
the Scriptures often in concert ; if we have alternate 
reading, the girls read one verse and the boys an- 
other, etc. The pupils repeat the Lord’s prayer, to 
which the teacher adds a very short one; then the 
pupils sing again. Then some pupils engage in 
exercises. 

Often there are experiments; we had twelve by 
one boy, on air; we had six by another, on heat; 
eight by another, on water; the apparatus was 
home-made, The interest was very great in these 
simple experiments. They last about fifteen minutes. 

Then we had reports by scholars of what they 
had seen or done ; this was hard to get started, but 
when it once was started it was quite successful. 
They tell of visits to the city, of going to the theater, 
or circus, Sunday-school, church, etc. It is a rule 
they must make them interesting. One boy told 
of his going to the moon 

I tell a story once in a while, and I make it a 
rule to make it interesting. The aim is to have a 
‘good time” in the morning; in this way we get 
hold of the ones that are likely tobe tardy. D. L. P. 


ENLISTING THE PARENTS. 


I have found it is of no use to scold, for in nine cases 
out of ten the parents are to blame. I try to enlist 
them in my efforts for punctuality. I have sixty pupils 
to look after, and about twenty were habitually tardy. 
I took the parents one at a time, and urged them to 
try to get their children in the school-room in season. 
I found only two that were unwilling to help. T got 
one of the school committee to visit also; he assisted 
very much. Then I kept account of the number of min- 
utes lost each day and week by a tardy pupil, and sent 
it in a polite note. This has done wonders in this 
school. R. G. 

I can only give my experience—there i; not much of 
success in it. In two rooms, that average an attendance 
of eighty-five, we average a tardiness of five ; it formerly 
was twenty and even thirty. The improvement has 
come from interesting the parents in punctuality. As I 
found the same pupils were habitually late, I confined 
my attentions to those. (I made it a rule never to scold 
the punctual ones for the sins of the others, nor to scold 
the latter over the backs of the former ; this I consider 
despicable.) I found the parents were ready to reform ; 
but they needed great attention. One family I called 
on I found a very nice family indeed, but they were 
“‘slack,” as we New Englanders say. They would prom- 
ise to bave breakfast earlier, or to get up earlier, but 
wouid fall back into the old ways very soon. My expe- 
rience teaches me that tocure tardiness the parents need 
reforming far more than the children. L. F. G. 

I try to create a feeling in my school that if we open 
right in the morning all will go well during the day. 
We really open at 8:30—that is, I am there and ready to 
help at that time, and give suggestions, etc. Precisely 
at 9 we start off. The last half hour is devoted to 
miscellaneous business; all who were punctual go as 
soon as they have got ready for the afternoon lessons: 
most at 11:45. The tardy ones stay until 12. Then we 
get together again at 12:45, and dismiss the punctual 
ones early. This makes it rather hard for me, but it has 
helped the growth of a feeling that they must be early 
at school. R.»T. 

There was a great want of punctuality here two years 
ago, the parents, many of them, being foreigners ; but 
there has been a great improvement. My plan has been 
to find out the cause. All the tardy ones stay in at 
recess, that is, do not go out with the rest; then they 
come up one at a time, and I look into the cause of the 
lateness. I cannot get written excuses in all cases, nor 
do I care much for them. I have the pupil hand mea 
note saying, ‘‘ I was late this morning —— minutes. It 
was my fault, or it was caused by my being sent on an 
errand.” 

This is dated and signed. Then they go out. At the 
same time I take wp the cases of others who have come 
late, and talk ‘with them. I get them to promise to try 
not to be late again. I find the aumber has steadily 
diminished. I never expect to have nocases of lateness ; 
there will be necessary causes, M, F. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 





Let the teacher make experiments in psychology ; the 
field is enormous. It is a great field for experimental 
inquiry ; especially is this true of the psychology of 
childhood. Why are girls fond of dolls? Why doesa 
boy love to tease—to pin a fly, for example? Why do 
children love to play? Why do children repeat words 
by themselves? Why do they frown when they do not 
understand? These are a few of the questions that will 
lead a teacher to try to look into a child’s mind, 

More can be learned by observing children than by 
reacing text-books. Psychology is a natural science 
study, and should be undertaken with this object in 
view. Let us see what this means. 

Experiments in memory.—Tell two children a short 
story once, not repeating a word, and ask both to repro- 
duce it in writing. Observe the differences between the 
work. Do both remember the same items, and forget 
the same ; or does one succeed in the pointsin which 
the other fails. Try the same experiment several times 
and note the summary of results. 

Again before a class of not more than five pupils of 
twelve years of age, do ten separate things, one after 
the other, not permitting any one to make a note. After 
doing all once, then stop and ask each one to write 
what you have done, numbering each one 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Notice the points in which each fails. 

Tell four incidents concerning four distinguished men, 
as Napoleon, Washington, Grant, and Lee. Be distinct, 
clear, and somewhat brief. Allow no questions and 
make no explanations. See how many can reproduce 
all correctly. Try the same experiment before another 
class, by calling up four boys, and calling one Napoleon, 
another Washington, and another Grant. Attach each 
story to aboy. Now see what will be the character of 
the reproduction. 

Next try how cause and effect will help the memory 
in the following way. Show a piece of apple-wood, 
and ask, How came this to be wood? It grew ona 
tree. From what did the tree spring? A seed. In 
what did the seed grow? In a flower and then in an 
apple. How many kinds of apple have you seen? Fif- 
teen or twenty are named. What other kinds of fruits 
can you name? Many are mentioned. Which kind do 
you hke best? Whatis done with fruit? Is corn fruit? 
What is made from corn? etc., etc. Now commencing 
with corn go back and write aJl the words connected 
with the conversation to the first one. Each link in the 
chain will be mentioned. Why? It is easy to see. 
Syppose these questions had been asked in a promiscu- 
ous manner, could they have been as easily remembered? 


The teacher who tries this experiment will soon be con- 


vinced of the value of cause and effect in 1 i eibihlee the 
memory. 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By Pror. GEORGE GRIFFITH, New Paltz State Normal 
School, 


Il, 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE FIRST SCHOOL. 





This paper is intended for inexperienced teachers. 

I shall assume that you have exercised good judgment 
in selecting this your first school—the one which more 
than any other, makes or mars your reputation as a 
teacher. To be sure, not all the schools in the vicinity 
are offered an inexperienced teacher from which he 
may select at pleasure; but you can exercise some dis- 
cretion as to the schools for which you will apply. For 
this first school, do not take your home district—the 
school where you have attended asa pupil. Other 
things being equal, this will be by far the hardest place 
for you to succeed. The pupils will be more disposed to 
‘*fool” with you, and the parents far less likely to sus- 
tain you than if you were a comparative stranger. Do 
not try too large or too advanced a school at first. 
Whatever preparation you may have had, many new 
and unforseen difficulties will be found in your first term 
of independent teaching. Therefore, it is very import- 
ant that you meet these under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. You should be sure of the support of the 
trustee and parents in all reasonable requirements. 
Although you may never be obliged to call for their 
active support, the moral effect of having this support 
sure will be a great help in your work. Districts differ 
greatly in their practice in this respect. You should 
make it a point to find out about this before you engage 
a school. Good wages is the last, but far from least 
requisite, but I think you will look out for that without 
my suggestions. A written contract with details defi- 
nitely stated should always be made with the trustee. 
The law in some states, notably New York, compels 
this. 

There is one kind of work that is seldom performed 
by a teacher about to begin school in a new district, but 
which I know is of great importance. I refer to your 
work in the district before the first day of school. If 
possible, spend a little time there getting acquainted 
with the families, finding out wisely and with tact what 
you can of the conditions within which you must work 
in your coming term, and, if necessary, urging all pu- 
pils to be present the first day with proper books, etc., 
ready for work. Much time can thus be saved, and if 





you have your heart in the work, and are at all skilful, 











NoTE.—MANUAL TRAINING exercises are to be introduced into every grade of the INFORMATIONAL CouRSE. An outline of work will be nn. giving steps in this 
course, showing what, and when, and how it can be introduced, The exact amount of work to be done in the PROFESSIONAL CoURSE, Grades 
year is not full for want of room, We shall refer to this in the future. 
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you can thus make sure in advance of the support of the 
parents. Besides you will thus gather data that you 
can and should use in planning your work. You can 
also at this time see that the school-house is in proper 
shape for your work. Be very careful and modest, how- 
ever, in your demands in this line until you have estab- 
lished your position in the district. Many trustees will 
invite your suggestions as to the needs of the school, and 
with others a few hints will be kindly taken. 

Most or all of the following apparatus should be on 
hand, or soon forthcoming, when you begin school : 


Considerable good blackboard, 

Dictionary. 

Clock, 

Thermometer, 

Globe. 

Measures of length, capacity, and weight. 

Box of geometrical forms. 

Box of different colored paper, worsteds, etc. 
Splints and other objects for number lessons. 
Maps and charts—as many good ones as possible. 


To be sure, all these should be furnished by the dis- 
trict. Get them that way if you can, but have them at 
all events, even if you have to buy part of them with 
your own money, and make or borrow more of them. 
Let me say that a teacher who judiciously invests $5 or 
more in cheap, serviceable apparatus, not furnished by 
the district will be more than repaid, even in dollars 
and cents, within a very short time. I give you one of 
several such instances that have fallen under my obser- 
vation. A young man began teaching in a country dis- 
trict school almost devoid of all the necessaries for teach- 
ing, even to blackboards.. Though his wages were small 
he spent eight or ten dollars—more than a week’s wages 
—of his own money, in making new blackboards, buying 
a globe, some maps, measures, etc., which he used much 
and well that winter in his teaching. Of course all 
movable pieces he took with him when he left the 
school. But before the winter was out the trustee paid 
him for the blackboard, and the next fall a man who 
had several children in school, got elected trustee for the 
sole purpose of hiring that young man again, and offered 
him an advance of $4 or $5 per week over his wages 
for the previous year. Much of the success was due to 
that liberal spirit which prompted him to spend a few 
dollars to provide himself with the facilities for good 
teaching. ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise.” 

All the suggestions of this article may seem to have 
little to do with school management, but they have 
more than they seem. They look toward furnishing the 
conditions for easy and successful management of the 
school when it has assembled, Yih ee purpose they 


are given, — 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


In this week’s School-Room the subjects, “ Language” and 
** Things,” —methods and suggestions that cannot but be of value— 
will be found. The experiments suggested may be made by any 
teacher in any school, They will be made by those who wish to 
render their school-rooms attractive. 








CHART WORE. 


By Supt. E, J. HoEmNsHEL, Charleston, Ill. 


When pupils first enter school, the teacher should en- 
deavor to drive away their ‘school fright” by pleasant 
conversation. After their timidity has disappeared, and 
they are ready for their first lesson in reading, the 
teacher should select a word that represents some fami- 
liar object. I know of none better than the word hat, 
because the object is familiar to every child and is 
alwaysathand. Firstshowahat. Have the children 
talk about it, mentioning the different kinds, the use, 
etc. This conversation exercise may occupy the entire 
time of the first recitation, but it is not lost time. After 
the pupils are ready for the word, write it on the board, 
but say nothing about the letters composing it. Chil- 
dren speak the word as a whole without thinking of the 
different vocal elements, and thus they should learn the 
visible word. Have the children talk about the word 
hat, how it looks, which part is the highest, etc. Then 
have them trace the word, the teacher guiding the inex- 
perienced hands if necessary. Finally, have them write 
the word themselves. It may take several recitations to 
get through with this word. 

Next take the word cat. If a real cat is not at band, 
a large picture of a cat will answer very well. If 
neither cat nor picture is at hand, the teacher can com- 
mence saying something like this: ‘I am thinking 
about a little animal that nearly every family has in the 
house. It sometimes sleeps on a chair, and sometimes 
under the stove. Nearly every little boy or girl likes to 
have one for a pet.” By this time there will probably be 
several hands up to tell you what you are thinking 
about ; but if no one is ready te guess, go on by saying, 
“Tt often catches rats and mice.” Now all will beready 
to tell you its name. Talk with them about cats. Have 
them tell you about their own cats, their names, their 
color, etc. If all the time of the recitation is taken up 
with this conversation, don’t be alarmed. The children 
are being introduced into school life and they are learn- 
ing to think and to express their thoughts—a good train- 
ing in language. Now write the word cat on the board 
near the word hat. Have the pupils examine the two 
words and point out where they are alike and where un- 
like. This will be training them to observe carefully. 
Then have them write the word. For seat work they 
can write each word five times, or as many times as the 
teacher thinks best. For the next word the conversa- 
tion can be easily directed from cat to rat. With this 
word, as well as with the name-words to follow, if! 
neither object nor picture is at hand, give a description 
of the object and have pupils guess what you are think- 
ing about, as was suggested in regard to the word cat, 
Next teach bat and mat. They have now learned five 
words, each the name of a familiar object, and the form- 
ation differing only in the first letter, thus giving the 
untrained hands as little difficulty in writing as possible. 
The words cap, man, fan, and pan should be taught 
next, each word preceded by a lively and earnest con- 
versation about the object. The pupils now have nine 
words and should be able to write any one of them at 
the request of the teacher. For seat work the pupils 
should write daily all the words they have learned. In 
this way there will be a continual review and the little 
hands will be kept busy. 

At this time introduce the word a. Its use can easily 
be developed by conversation about a hat. Now write 
the words a hat on the board, and have the pupils pro- 
nounce them as they would in conversation, not giving 
a its long sound. For seat work the pupils can write 
all the words they have learned, each preceded by a. 
Next teach the words hen, pen, pet, nest, bell, dog, bow, 
top, doll, preceding each word by a. Now introduce 
the word the. Have the pupils write it before all the 
words they have learned. They should pronounce the 
two words together just as they do in conversation. 
Teach the words pin, pig, cup, tub, nut, jug, boy, and 
girl, using with each either a or the, The pupils have 
now learned to make nearly all the letters, but do not 
know their names, or, at least, the teacher has not 
taught the names, Itis yery likely, howeyer, that they 
have learned the names of many of them by hearing 
older pupils use them, or in gome other way. It will be 
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has been introduced ata time. It will also be observed 
that, with the exception of a and the, all the words 
learned represent familiar objects. This was done to 
give many opportunities for conversation between 
teacher and pupils. The names of other familiar objects 
can be taught, selecting from the first reader the pupil 
will use when he takes a book. 

The next step is to teach some quality words, or ad- 
jectives. Take a hat in your hand, and by questioning 
have the pupils give you the word large, black, or some 
other familiar adjective. Suppose the first one learned 
is the word black. Then write the phrase, A black hat, 
or The black hat, on the board. For seat work have the 
pupils write a black or the black before as many name- 
words of the list already learned as they think proper. 
They will probably hesitace before writing A black nest, 
or A black rat. THEY WILL BE LEARNING TO THINK AND 
TO DISCRIMINATE IN THE USE OF WORDS; two important 
things that some children never learn. Teach in the 
same way the words white, large, small, good, new, red. 
etc.. always having the pupils make phrases with the 
article, the new adjective, and the different nouns 
learned. Of course, some of adjectives can not be 
correctly applied to some of the nouns. Let the 
pupils think. If old, or some other adjective beginning 
with a vowel is taught, the use of the word an should 
also be taught. Pupils will easily decide that itis better 
to say “An old hat,” than “A old hat.” About a 
dozen adjectives should be learn:d at this time. 

The next step is to teach a few familiar action-words, 
or verbs. Suppose the teacher decides to begin with the 
word runs. By conversation about a dog, it will not be 
difficult to have the pupils give you the sentence: The 
dogruns. The pig runs, etc. Have them write the sen- 
tences. For seat work they can predicate the word 
runs of many of the names learned ; or, they can change 
the sentences by introducing in each a different adjec- 
tive ; as, The large dog runs; The black dog runs ; The 
white hen runs, etc. In the same way teach and use 
the verbs plays, barks, walks, jumps, sees, and probably 
a few others. Teachers will readily see that almost an 
innumerable number of sentences can be formed from 
the few words already learned. 

Teach the words one and two. The conversation 
necessary to introduce these words will readily suggest 
itself. Next teach the plural of the nouns already 
learned, beginning with the word hats. After the word 
has been given by the pupils, write it on the board and 
have pupils compare it with hat. They will soon dis- 
cover what should be added to a name word to make it 
mean more than one.” For seat work they can make 
all the nouns learned plural. Then teach the plural 
form of the verb. Pupils will easily decide that ‘‘ The 
dogs bark” is the proper form, not ‘‘ The dogs barks.” 
Lead them to discover that when the sis added to the 
noun, itis not added to the verb. After considerable 
drill in writing sentences to mean one or more than one, 
as the teacher may direct, take a hat in your hand and 
lead the pupils to give you some such sentence as The 
hat is new. If asked to write the sentence, they will 
stop at the word is, They now feel the need of the 
word and will easily remember it when learned. PrI- 
MARY PUPILS SHOULD ALWAYS FEEL THE NEED OF A WORD 
BEFORE IT IS GIVEN TO THEM. By using the word is and 
the nouns and adjectives already learned, many new 
sentences can be formed, Ask your pupils to write on 
their slates five things that are old, or five things that 
arelarge. They will write: The cow is old; The dog is 
old ; The boy is large, etc. Teach and use the word are 
in the same way. The asking sentence can easily be 
taught by taking an object in your hand and request the 
pupils to ask you questions about it. Suppose the sen- 
tence selected is, ‘Is the hat small?” Have the pupils 
write it. As no new words are in this question, they 
will very likely write it correctly. Teach them to put an 
interrogation point after each sentence that asks a ques- 
tion. For seat work request them to ask as many ques- 
tions about some object (naming it)as they can. Sup- 
pose you select rat. They can write: Is the rat bad? 
Is the rat small? and many others. By selecting differ- 
ent nouns, and introducing various adjectives, you can 
extend this work almost indefinitely, without introduc- 
ing new words. 

Teach the word on. Place the bell on the desk and 
ask where it is. ° They will answer: The bell is on the 
desk, Ask them to write it, They will stop at the 
word on, because they have not had it before, Write it 
for them. In a similar manner teach the word in, 
Plenty of seat work will now suggest jtself, Teach a! 
proper name or two : as, Ann, Nat, John, or some other 
names familiar to the children, each with a 


suggest itself. (Ann hasa bird; The boy has a bat.) 
Some teachers claim that before taking a reader, 
pupils should learn many more -vords than have been 
given here, but if the teacher has faithfully followed the 
method given, the pupils have had the words so many 
times and in so many different positions, that they 
readily recognize them as soon as they see them. Be- 
sides this stock of words well learned, they have learned 
to think and to construct sentences of their own. 

Before taking the reader, the change should be made 
from script to print. Write on the board something 
like this: The girl has a pan, and print the same sen. 
tence directly under it. Nearly every pupil will read 
the printed sentence correctly the first trial. Two or 
three days wil] be all the time required to make the 
change. The pupils are now ready for the first reader, 
The time fora recitation during this chart work 
should not exceed ten minutes, or fifteen at the utmost. 
In the conversation about objects, train pupils te 
speak pleasantly and promptly, not with a drawl. 

All sentences should be written with proper capitals 
and punctuation marks. 





TEACHING SPELLING. 





By J. M. Frost, Jersey City, N. J. 

The teacher selects the words to be taught, and steps 
to the blackboard with chalk in hand. Beginning in an 
animated conversational way, ‘‘ As I was walking out 
the other day, I went down by the ——.” Here she 
writes the word “‘ shore.” Turning to the class she now 
selects a child to spell the word phonetically ; he may be 
followed by other individuals, and then by the class, 

She points out the silent e—it is crossed ; the sh has a 
curved line put under it. (The children understand 
from explanations by the teacher why this is done.) 
Continuing, she says, ‘‘ While walking along I saw 
one fish ani another and still another; that is, I 
saw ——,” and write, “fishes.” This is dealt with as be- 
fore, phonetically, by individuals, and then by the class. 

Continuing the narrative, she says, ‘‘Some of these 
fishes look as if they had red ——.” ‘‘ Scales” is written 
and dealt with as before. Still continuing, “ and some 
as if they had —— scales.” ‘Silver is written and dealt 
with as the previous words. By this time the attention 
is aroused, and warrants a demand upon the children 
for return stories, in which they shall employ the words 
written upon the board (here a combination of tact and 
firmness are requisite to hold the frivolous and restrain 
the forward and officious}. After much effort and many 
stories, some far-fetched and some funny, the following 
was evolved to be written upon the board for them to 
copy as a spelling and writing lesson: 

‘** As I went by the shore, I saw fishes covered with 
silver scales.” 

This contains other and more difficult words even than 
those selected. This ends the first part. 

The second stage is the dictation of the sentence to 
the class ; this takes place later in the day, The third 
stage of procedure is to request “‘ all children who think 
they have their story all right to stand out upon the 
floor.” The teacher now begins to re-write the state- 
ment upon the board, asking them to follow her closely 
and to take their seats if they find they have a mis- 
spelled word. When they have determined how many 
aie wrong, they are to re-write each carefully from the 
board five times. 

While those in their seats are busy with their mis- 
spelled words, the children upon the line will claim the 
attention of the teacher. Having the slates or paper 
placed above their heads, she may easily discover a mis- 
take overlooked by passing rapidly in front of them. 

In doing this the rule must be observed that a child 
should never see incorrect forms in anything if it is pos- 
sible to avoid it, as repetition will fix an incorrect form 
even more certainly than the correct form. Such is 
human nature. 

This way seems to demand much time—fifteen min- 
utes to give the words, fifteen more to reproduce and 
look over the sentences are enough. It has these advan- 
tages : the children have lessons in observation, compar- 
ison, judgment, language, writing, and spelling. The 
power of the memory and the habit of attention have 
been strengthened, and if all is rightly done, the child 
has willed to act and to work, 

Besides, the teacher herself is saved much weariness, 
in handling many papers without the opportunity to say 
the right word in the right place, This lesson was given 
by a young teacher to a class of sixty children, 

[Some of the work of this class—-eigh ight to ten years of 
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** NICE,” 


By Gzo. A. STOCKWELL, Providence, R, I. 

This may be a “nice” word—any word may be nice— 
if applied properly to the proper substantive ; but the 
use of “‘ nice” generally is not nice, and is not correct if 
its true meaning be considered. No adjective of the 
complimentary class comes oftener into spoken speech 
than “ nice,” and no word gives less definite information 
in regard to the noun with which it keeps company. 
The champion of ‘‘ accepted usage” claims that if a 
wore be understood, if it convey any meaning intelligi- 
ble, it is entitled to recognition ; or, if a man be under- 
stood in any language, he speaks it sufficiently for all 
practical purposes. Possibly a scant knowledge of a 
language may be sufficient for those interested only in 
the supplying of daily bread-and-butter needs, but for 
all educated persons, or for those who wish to be edu- 
cated, a ‘‘ working knowledge” of a language is not 
enough, 

We speak of a nice house, a nice view, a nice cow, a 
nice hat, a nice town, a nice day, a nice book, and, 
worst of all,a nice man. Indeed, there is not, probably, 
a noun in the language, standing for any good thing, 
that may not sometimes be preceded by “ nice”—any 
noun from ‘‘ fish-hook” to ‘‘empire.” ‘‘ Nice” has been 
thrust in to the exclusion of more sensible and more 
expressive words. As employed to day, “nice” has no 
reference to its proper meaning. It is simply a compli- 
mentary term, indefinite, and practically meaningless. 
What kind of a house is a ‘‘ nice” house? Why, it isa 
house with more or less merit of this or that kind. 
What is made known by “ nice” is favorable, but indefi- 
nite. But the house, strictly, cannot’ be “nice” as a 
whole, although it may be good, large, roomy, and 
costly. Nice means exact, precise, fine (not coarse) 
accurate, painstaking, skilful. 

When Emperor William, grandfather of the present 
emperor of Germany, visited the great gun manufactory 
of Alfred Krupp in Essen, he placed his watch on the 
anvil of the ponderous forging-hammer. The workman 
in charge, started the machinery, and the hammer, 
weighing many tons, descended with full force, but was 
stopped within a fractian of an inch of the watch. The 
emperor presented the watch to the workman. We 
cannot say, properly, that the hammer was nice, or that 
any part of the machinery was nice, but we may say 
that the adjustment of the machinery was “nice.” The 
pyramid of Ghizeh, built ‘‘ forty centuries ago,” is not 
“nice,” but it was constructed so nicely, the blocks of 
stone were hewn and placed so exactly, that to-day a 
case-knife cannot be thrust between the joints, if the 
reports of travelers may be believed. 

Webster sanctions a-‘‘nice” party, and a “nice” 
excursion. Neither can be “ nice,” although they may 
give pleasure, and be even delightful. There can be 
nothing ‘‘ nice” about an excursion except the arrange- 
ment of details made for carrying out the plan of 
excursion. To call a man “nice” is sometimes consid- 
ered offensive. It is merely complimentary, and yet it 
has a weak, effeminate sound. By applying to the 
whole what is applicable to a part, we might call a man 
‘*nice” who is overcareful of his dress, who suffers 
more, apparently, from a bit of mud on his clothing 
than from a boil on his neck, and who is foolishly par- 
ticular in everything. 

Thus we return to the original meaning of **nice,” 
for, formerly, ‘“‘nice’’ meant “ignorant,” “ foolish.” 
A “nice” fellow was a simpleton, and a “nice” man 
to-day, strictly, is a reminder of a simpleton, if he be 
not one, A man may have a “nice” mind, or, more 
correctly, ‘ nice” qualities of mind, by which he makes 
‘“‘ nice” discriminations, spins ‘‘ nice” theories, and dis- 
covers ‘‘ nice” points of law or criticism. A book is not 
“nice,” but the binding and typography may be “ nice ;” 
the story is not ‘‘nice,” but the plot, or the details of 
the plot, may be ‘‘nice,” if as complicated, and as nicely 
put together as those of the plot in “Our Mutual 
Friend,” by Dickens. 

Further, the use of nice, except when correctly 
employed, 1s often a sign of affectation and insincerity, 

It is a kind of ‘‘ bon-bon” word used by many who wish 
to praise, and yet wish to say nothing. “Nice” slips 
from the tongue as though it were oiled, and those who 
depend upon it may be called, perhaps, “ oily-tongued,” 
polite, agreeable, but “ not always what they seem” to 
be. All educated persons, all persons careful in speech, 
avoid ‘‘ nice” as a synonym of “good,” or equivalent. 
If you mean good, say good, and let “ nice” be relegated 
to its own and only office. 


“In the nice bee what sense so subtly true 
From Potsonous herbs extracts the healing dew | "—Popg. 
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EXPERIMENTS iN MAGNETISM. 


(All of these experiments ean be made !n the district school ; 
the teacher will do well to let one of the older pupils make them. 
Magnets can be purchased of course, but it is far better to have 
a blacksmith make them for the boys. In every tewn a battery 
ean be found, and insulated wire can readily be got; by winding 
a piece of steel in the shape of a horse-shoe with this wire, and let- 
ting a current go through the wire, a strong magnet is formed. 
These experiments should be distributed once a month at least, 
Many besides these will be devised by the pupils.) 


MAKING A MAGNET. 

A permanent magnet can be made by first getting a 
piece of good steel, well tempered, fashioned in the 
shape of a horse-shoe. Another steel magnet should 
next be procured, and rubbed over the unmagnetized 
steel, Care should be used in this rubbing, or the 
magnet will not be a strong one. Thesame arm of one 
should always be passed over the same arm of the other, 
and always in the same direction, taking care to remove 
the permanent magnet some distance from the weak 
one when the application of it isnot made. 

A better way to charge the magnet is to make an 
extempore helix of the uncharged steel, and cause a 
strong electric current to pass around it. Aftera few 
minutes this steel will be found to be as strong as it can 
be made, A helix the core of which is a piece of soft 
iron, when in the circuit, is the best kind of a magnet 
for all experimental purposes. Making a strong magnet 
is in itself an excellent lesson in magnetism. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A MAGNET. 


An experiment showing how motion may be produced 
by the force of a permanent magnet is the following : 
An armature is suspended by threads in the field of a 
permanent magnet. The magnet attracts the armature, 
slightly deflecting its suspension from a true vertical 
line. The introduction of a soft iron plate between the 
magnet and its armature intercepts the lines of force, 
thus releasing the armature, when it swings back 
under the influence of gravitation. 

If, at this instant, the plate is withdrawn, the magnet 
again acts upon the armature, drawing it forward. An- 
other introduction of the iron plate into the field again 
releases the armature, when it swings back, this time a 
little farther than before. By moving the iron plate in 
this manner synchronously with the oscillations of the 
armature, the armature may be made to swing through 
a large arc. 

Lines of magnetic force can be shown by placing over 
the ends of the magnet thick pieces of white paper and 
lightly sprinkling over it fine iron ffilings. The filings 
will instantly arrange themselves in feather like lines 
showing where the force is greatest and where the weak- 
est, and along what lines it passes. This is a beautiful 
experiment, and very instructive. 

A magnetic fish can be made by putting a small, 
straight,’steel magnet inside a piece of cork, and fashion- 
ing the cork like a fish. It should be painted in the 
proper colors. The weight of the cork and iron must 
be such that it will remain suspended in the water. By 
presenting first one end of the magnet and then the other 
to the outside of the jar in which the fish is suspended, 
it can be made to move in a most life-like manner. A little 
skill will be needed to make the fish ; but when made, 
the amusement it will cause will more than pay for the 
trouble. 

A needle can be easily made by means of a piece of a 
watch spring, straightened out, and indented exactly in 
the middle, so that it will swing on the sharp end of a 
needle stuck into a wooden standard. By passing this 
needle over one end of a magnet it will receive force 
enough to assume at once a north and south direction. 
Now bring one end of a magnet near one end of this 
needle, and then present the other end. Notice the 
attraction and repulsion. Let the pupils find the north 
pole of the magnet, and then let them state the fact, 
‘‘ Like poles of magnets attract, and unlike poles repel, 
when brought near each other.’ 

A dry lath, such as is used by builders, can be balanced 
on a nail, exactly in its middle, a little indentation being 
made to give the lath stability. A dry glass tumbler or 
goblet, rubbed with a flannel, or piece of fur, and then 
presented to the lath will attract it, but notice that it at- 

tracts both ends alike. .The lath is not a magnet, and 
cannot be made one, because it is not capable of being 
polarized. Here is an important point. These experi- 
ments will be very instructive if properly presented. 
Let the pupils do all the work possible. 
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A CHILD was requested to give the meaning of the 
word olfactory, and she wrote, ‘“‘ A place where oils are 
made.” ‘ 
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OBSERVATION LESSONS WITH SIMPLE EXPER- 
IMENTS. 
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By Joun F. WoopHutt, Prof. of Natural Science in the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers. 


II. CHALK.* 


1. We are going to ask nature questions by means of 
experiments, and we may expect to receive our an- 
swers through the channels of our senses—sight, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, and touching. 

2. We need not be bashful about asking questions of 
Nature, she will not snub us as older people frequently 
do. If we learn to put our questions properly, she will 
answer us, not only kindly, but truthfully. 

8. Let us get into the habit of thinking a great deal 
before we speak. The child who says very little, but 
who watches most closely, I have generally noticed 
learns the most. 

I have here something which I wish you all to look 
at, and I will pass it around that you may also feel, 
smell, and taste of it. Who will tell me something 
which they know about this? Well, I notice a great 
many have their hands up who have not yet examined 
it. That is just the way older people do ; they are often 
sure they know about things before they have examined 
them at all, but that is not the way I wish you to do. 

James appears to have studied the specimen pretty 
carefully. Can you tell us what vou have found out 
about it? Answer: It is chalk. 

Perhaps so, but you have told us too much. We 
would like to hear what you know about it—not what 
you guess. 

James.—Well it is white, and chalk is white. 

Very true, but so are hundreds of other things white. 
The ceiling of this room is white—is it chalk? ~ Let 
Edward tell us what he knows about this. 0 

Edward,—I found that it had no taste, no smell, and 
that it rubbed off on my hands like chalk. 

Yes, and you would like to have me try writing upon 
the blackboard with it, would you not? You see it 
writes fairly well, but I will pass it around again, and a 
piece of blackboard crayon with it, that you may com- 
pare them. 

Now James happened to be quite right in his guess, 
but I presume he spoke much better than he knew. It 
is real chalk, while crayon is not chalk at all; no more 
are the hemispherical lumps, which carpenters use, 
chalk—but both are manufactured from plaster of Paris. 

How many of you know whether chalk is a natural 
product or an artificial product—whether it is found in 
the earth or whether it is manufactured? 

After hearing various ones tell what they have read, 
or been told about chalk, the teacher tells how chalk is 
found (they are ready for the information now, because 
their curiosity has been aroused), and how it was laid 
down in the earth, as much in the language and manner 
of astory as possible. Perhaps if aspecimen of coquina, 
a stone composed of shells, is at hand, it is shown by 
way of helping their imagination, and they are told that, 
if they only had eyes good enough to see what we are 
able to see with the help of a good microscope, they 
would find that chalk is also composed of minutes shells. 

When this talk is over the half hour is gone, and the 
teacher closes the lesson by promising to take a lump of 
the chalk and roast it for an hour or two among the 
coals of the kitchen fire, or the furnace, and bring it for 
the subject of the next lesson. 

It will be found that many of the pupils will do the 
same experiment at home of their own accord, wil! re- 
tail to the members of their families all the instruction 
which they receive in class, and will seek a great deal 
more by asking questions of their friends. If the teach- 
er gives them a little hint about how to use an encyclo- 
pedia, ani if they can get access to one, they will be 
frequently found searching there for information. 

I have undertaken to give in this paper, some of the 
language which was used in the lesson, merely as a 
sample. It does not seem best to do so in the future 
papers, for two reasons ;—first, if we do, it will be im- 
possible to report the whole four lessons of a month in 
one column, and second, it is not probable that worthy 
teachers would desire the exact words of a lesson given 
them, as though they were machines which would grind 
them out for the class, I shall, therefore, report in 
future papers, as concisely as possible, the experiments 
which are used, leaving each teacher to invent his or her 
own method of presenting the subject. 


~The natural chalk, which is required for these experiments, may 
be procured in lumps at drug stores, and at many country 
grecery stores. It should cost from two to five cents a pound. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 

















INTERESTING FACTS TO READ TO THE 
SCHOOL. 


CATS. 


From personal observation the following instances of 
feline intelligence are offered: 

There had been heavy rains, and in consequence, the 
street in which I lived was muddy, and had occasional 
pools of water upon it. 

Pussy tried to cross it at a point about half way from 
either crossing ; she stepped daintily over a muddy por- 
tion until she came to the edge of a large pool of water, 
where she stood a moment irresolutely; then turned, and 
coming back to the sidewalk followed it to a crossing 
and so passed over dry-footed. There was no foresight 
but an evident understanding of the conditions of suc- 
cess. 

Another cat had acquired the habit of opening a 
door under difficulties. It was a cellar door directly at 
the top of the stairs, and without a landing place. It had 
the old-fashioned thumb and hand latch. Puss would 
mount the stairs, spring up, and catching one of her fore 
paws in the handle, with the other would work the 
latch, meanwhile pushing with her hind feet against the 
side wall. She would sometimes fall half way down the 
stairs but repeat her attempts, and usually succeed in 
opening the door. 

The same cat, at one time when closely pursued by a 
dog, took refuge in a young cherry tree, the branches of 
which overhung the walk. The dog ran immediately 
under the branch on which puss was perched and she 
sprang down upon his back, using her claws to her own 
evident satisfaction, and to the dog’s yelping terror and 
vanquishment. 


QUESTIONS. 


Why are cats called the “feline” race? Tell the 
difference between knowledge and intelligence. Hasa 
cat both? Did that cat reason about crossing the street? 
What is reason? Why did the cat jump on the dog’s 
back? Can a cat exercise resentment? Does resent- 
ment imply reason? What is perseverance? Does it 
imply the possession of a mind? What is mind? Is it 
proper to say that a ‘“‘ weed is determined to grow”? 
Has a weed perseverance ? What is foresight? 


SLEEP, 


The “immortal Alfred” of England divided the day 
into three portions of eight hours each, assigning one for 
health and refreshment by sleep, diet, and exercise, an- 
other for business, and the third for study and devo- 
tion. Bishop Taylor considered three hours, and Rich- 
ard Baxter four hours’ sleep sufficient for any man’ 
Many cases are on record of persons who have reached 
advanced age without ever having had more than one 
or two hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four. Frederick 
of Prussia and Napoleon, as a general thing, only devoted 
three or four hours to sleep. People have been known 
to fall into slumher under the strangest circumstances. 
It is said that the soldiers of Bonaparte’s army would 
sleep after a long and fatiguing march, by the side of a 
twenty-four pounder which was constantly firing. We 
have heard of a boiler-maker who could go to sleep in a 
boiler while the workmen were constantly hammering 
the rivets. Franklin relates that he slept nearly an hour 
once swimming on his back. A friend of ours, a doctor 
who has to travel over the roughest section of New York 
state, habitually sleeps as he goes from place to place, by 
night or day, and wakes when his horse stops. Among 
the impressive incidents of Sir John Moore's disastrous 
retreat to Corunna, in Spain, not the least striking is the 
recorded fact that many of his soldiers steadily pursued 
their march while fast asleep. - 


QUESTIONS. 

Who was the Alfred here mentioned? What made 
him “immortal”? When did Bishop Taylor live? 
Bishop in what church? Who was Frederick of Prus- 
sia? Is he the same man as Frederick the Great? Why 
was he called the “Great”? Is Prussia the same as 
Germany? Who was Napoleon? Give his full name. 
State the facts of Sir John Moore’s retreat. Where in 
Spain is Coruana! What is sleep ? 
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STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 
ADVANCED. 


When reading these stories to the pupils care should be taken to 
speak very distinctly. Read them but once. Notice if children 
bring out the moral truth to be found in the story. 








PLEASANT JACK, 


Everybody felt doleful. The fire smoked, the dining 
room was chilly, and papa looked cross. Very soon 
Jack came in with the rolls for breakfast, rosy and 
smiling. ‘‘ Here's the paper, sir,” said he to his father, 
with such a cheerful tone that his father’s brow relaxed, 
and he said, “‘ Ah, Jack, thank you,” quite pleasantly. 
His mother looked up at him smiling, and he just touched 
her cheek gently as he passed. ‘The top of the morn- 
ing to you, Polly-wog,” he said to his little sister, and 
delivered the rolls to Bridget with a ‘‘ Here they are, 
Bridget. Aren’t you sorry you didn’t go yourself 
this beautifulday?” He gave the'firea poke, and opened 
adamper. The smoke ceased, and presently the coals 
began to glow, and five minutes after Jack came in, we 
had gathered around the table, and were eating our oat- 
meal as cheerily as possible. I wonder how many Jacks 
there are in the world? 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Jennie and Jim were twins, They went to school to- 
gether; they played together and studied the same 
lessons at night. *‘ Come, Jim, come along with us,” 
called one of the boys, one snowy afternoon as school 
was dismissed. ‘‘ Don't hang around there waiting for 
Jennie. She can take care of herself.” ‘‘ Perhaps she 
can,” said Jim, stoutly ; ‘‘ but she sha’n’t, as long as I’ve 
got an umbrella and she hasn’t.” ‘I say, Jim,” said 
another, “‘I should think you'd get awfully tired of 
|that sister of yours!” Jim had been growing pretty red 
in the face, and the boys saw he was getting indignant. 
“*T tell you what, fellows,” he burst forth at length, 
“T’'m not tired of her, and shouldn’t be if the days were 
twice as long, and there were two of her instead of one!” 
I wonder how many brothers think so much of their 
sisters as Jim did? 





IN JUST A MINUTE. 


Tom was a truthful, manly, honest, and good-tempered 
boy. He did not tease his sisters, or torment cats and 
dogs, or read books that he would not like to have his 
mother see. But he had one very serious fault. What- 
ever he was to do, or wherever he had to go, it was 
always “in just a minute.” Tom was very fond of 
natural science, and had quite a collection of curious 
and beautiful things. One day he learned that a friend 
of his wished to sell a fine black walnut cabinet, as he 
was going to move away, and would sell it at a very low 
price rather than to take it with him. Tom had wanted 
one for a long time, but could not afford to buy one. 
He found he had enough in his bank to buy this, but he 
thought he would wait ‘‘ just a minute,” and play a 
game of marbles, and then go buy it. At the end of 
half‘an hour he went, and how do you suppose he felt 
when he was told that it was sold to somebody else just 
five minutes before ? 





SALLY’S PRIZE. 

Sally was a sweet tempered, plain looking little body, 
but it was very hard for her to have perfect lessons. 
Her schoolmates never worried for fear Sally would 
take the prizes offered in her boarding school for per- 
fect lessons. At the end of the term, when all the prizes 
had been given the teacher held up her hand for order. 
‘‘ There is one more prize,” she said, in her low, sweet 
tones, ‘‘one of my own giving. It is for a little girl 
who has always tried to be cheerful, always held herself 
ready to do favors, always been thoughtful of others. 
She doesn’t guess it, but she has made sunshine for us 
alland each oneof us is better for knowing her. To you, 
girls, I leave the name; whom do you say this gold 
piece goes to, with our great love and respect?” Forty 
voices answered together, “It’s Sally and nobody’s else.” 





THE UNHAPPY PRINCE. 
A king loved his son very much, and he gave him 
beautiful rooms to live in, pictures, toys, books, a pony 
to ride, and a row boat on the lake. But, forall this, the 
young prince was not happy. He wore a frown wher- 
ever he went, and was always wishing for something he 
did not have. One day a fairy came to the court. She 
saw the boy and said to the king, ‘‘ I can make your son 
happy. But you must pay me my own price for telling 
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wrote something on a piece of paper with a white pencil ; 
then she gave the boy a candle, and told him to light: it 
and hold it under the paper, and see what he could read. 
She went away then and did not charge anything. The 
boy did as he was told, and the white letters on the 
paper turned into a beautiful blue. They formed these 
words: ‘‘ Do a kindness to some one every day!” The 
prince made use of the secret, and became the happiest 
boy in the kingdom. 





THE BRIGHT NEW PENNIES. 


Ralph came home from school and found one hundred 
bright new pennies lying on the table and beside them 
were two mugs, one pink and the other blue. His 
mother put all the pennies into the pink mug, and told 
Ralph he would have to put one into the blue mug for 
every by-word he used during the next week, and at the 
end of that time all that were left in the pink mug 
would be his, “Jiminy! I'll have them all, for I don’t 
have to say by-words. My goodness, I can stop right 
now.” Two of the bright pennies had to be put into the 
blue mug. ‘‘Craminy crickets! I didn’t know I said 
any,” exclaimed Ralph, looking surprised. Goody! 
won’t I have to watch close.” Tinkle, tinkle went two 
more. ‘ Christopher Columbus! what makes me do it?” 
Ralph’s face was very red by this time. ‘‘ By jingo!” 
He clapped his hand over his mouth and ran out of the 
room. At the end of a week all the pennies were in the 
blue mug. I wonder if there are any more Ralphs in 
the world? 


oo 
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INTERESTING TO TEACHERS. 








PROGRESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—Pictures have lately 
been taken of cannon balls and rifle bullets in motion 
by means of a camera having a quick-acting shutter. In 
the case of a gun, the bullet is so small that the camera 
must be very near to obtain a picture large enough to be 
of use. The camera is placed in a dark room through 
which the bullet is to pass. When in front of the 
camera it breaks an electric circuit causing an electric 
spark by which its picture is photographed on the plate. 

METEORIC IRoN.—A man in Worthington, West Vir- 
ginia, is the owner of a horse, whose shoes were made 
from a meteoric stone that fell on the banks of Jenny’s 
creek, in Wayne county. The aerolite contained a 
large percentage of iron, and this was worked up into a 
set of horse-shoes. The iron is very hard and the shoes 
have already outlasted two or three ordinary sets, 


ANIMALS NEED PROTECTION.—Buffaloes have become 
almost extinct on this continent. And now itis reported 
from Africa that it is feared the elephant will share the 
fate of the buffalo. This is especially the case in the 
country south of the Zambese. Hunters often travel for 
weeks there, nowadays, without seeing a single ele- 
phant. The king of Matabele land, a while ago, forbade 
the hunting of elephants in his large territory, ond 
similar action for the protection of animals will probably 
be taken in other parts. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR GLaAss.—A fine wire netting is 
covered with a prepared varnish, which permits the 
light to pass through. It is tough and elastic. It is 
used in places where glass is ordinarily employed, and 
is found to be excellent for covering roofs of buildings. 





Lippy PrisonN.—This celebrated building was pur- 
chased and moved to Chicago, brick for brick, timber 
for timber, as it stood in Richmond, and is creating a 
great interest. In it is gathered a museum of memen- 
toes that show the sufferings of the devoted men once 
immured within its dreary walls. 





Saturn’s Rincs.—Renewed interest is felt in studying 
Saturn’s rings. Prof. Darwin thinks the part. of 
the ring next to the planet is composed of meteorites, 
and that these will fall in time to the planet, and be 
converted into dust ; that the rest of the ring will make 
a ninth satellite. 

NotaTion.—The 24-hour notation is recommended by 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. It is @vored 
by prominent men of science in all pants of the world. It 
has long been used in Italy and Boherm(®. The great 
clock in St. Peter’s has a 24-hour dial. «2y clock can be 
adapted to it by pasting a circ’ Within the ordinary 
hour circle ; 18 comes under*; 14 under 2, and so on 





thc secret.” She took the boy into a private room and | 


Let the teacher call attep*D to this. 
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NOTABLE EVENTS: 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Under this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 





DowN AN INCLINED ROAD TO DEATH.—The machinery 
that rpns the cable of one of the roads of Cincinnati would 
not work and the engine could not be stopped. The cable 
broke, allowing a car containing nine passengers to run to 
the foot of the hill, a distance of 2,000 feet, and a descent 
of 300. It was shivered into fragments. Six people were 
killed and one wounded. Describe the location of Cincin- 
nati. For what is it noted ? 

AN INTERNATIONAL MARINE CONGRESS.—Delegates of 
the marine congress were received in Washington. Twen- 
ty-one nations are represented, including all the great 
powers. No delegates reported from Brazil, Chili, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, and Uruguay. The foreigners made a 
striking appearance, dressed in uniform, and wearing the 
naval gold lace of the different countries. ‘he Chinese 
wore their national] dress, and the South Americans dress 
suits. Which are the leading nations ? 





THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYsTEM.—Many states of the 
Union favor the adoption of the secret method of voting 
employed in Australia. The voter prepares his ballot in a 
room by himself; no one knows how he votes, and hence no 
one will be likely to bribe him. The law worked so well in 
Connecticut that men of all parties want the system con- 
tinued. Ballot reform has been a leading question in the 
campaigns in New York and New Jersey. What aresome 
of the faults of our election system ? 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST HONORED.—The grand cross 
of a commander of the Legion of Honor was lately given 
to Thomas A. Edisonin France. It was conferred on ac- 
count of his services to science and the part taken by him 
in the Paris exposition. What is the Legion of Honor? 
(An. order of merit instituted by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Civil rather than military achievements are rewarded by 
it. The order pensions wounded or disabled members.) 
What does the United States constitution say about ac- 
cepting foreign titles ? Tell something about Mr. Edison. 
What is the phonograph ? 





Mr. PHELPS RECEIVED BY THE EMPEROR.—William 
Walter Phelps, the American minister, was recently re- 
ceived by the emperor of Germany. Mr. Phelps spoke of 
the friendship between Germany and the United States, 
and hoped it would continue. The emperor said in 
English that he had always admired America, and the en- 
terprise and inventive genius of Americans. What are 
the duties of a foreign minister? How is he appointed ? 
What is his salary ? 





THE GOVERNMENT OF HAYTI.—Hayti until recently had 
only a provisional government. When Minister Douglass 
arrived on the island lately he found no one to whom he 
could present his credentials. It is said that mining and 
agriculture are neglected for lack of native enterprise, and 
that jealousy keeps foreign capital out. It is proposed in 
the new constitution to reduce the term of the president 
from seven to five years. Hippolite has just been 
elected. What are credentials? What is a constitution ? 
Who is Mr. Douglass? Where is Hayti ? 





THE VISIT OF A PRINCE.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales visited King George, of Greece. The latter met 
them at the railway station in Athens. What different 
sorts of government has Greece had? For what was 
ancient Athens noted? Whatis the Prince of Wales heir 
to? Whose son is he ? 

JOURNEYING IN THE FROZEN NorTH.—The United States 
cruiser Thetis has just returned to Sitka from an extraor- 
dinary journey. During the past summer the vessel sailed 
along the entire Alaskan coast, past Point Barrow, and 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie river in the Arctic ocean. 
She came ‘near being wrecked in the ice near Point Bar- 
row. Tell about the length of the days in that region. 
What animals are found there ? 





A WONDERFUL AFRICAN CiTy.—A great future is pre- 
dicted for Johannesburg, the new city in the South Afri- 
can gold region. The latest statistics show a wonderful 
growth, Some prophets, who are doubtless somewhat 
wild, say that it will have a million inhabitants in five 
years, an output of gold which shall gild the whole world, 
&® commercial importance threatening the established 
trade centers of the Old World, and a political and social 
position =econd to no city in Africa, north or south, For 
what else 1. South Africa noted ? 


; 


A STATUE TO 247HAN HALE.—Frederick MacMonnies 
has been engaged by v9 Society of the Sons of the Reyolu- 
tion to model a statue of Sathan Hale, It will represent 
phe youns patrioton theca, 





THE GRAMMAR QUESTION. 
To the Editors of Toe SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


‘‘Grammar Question.”” I happened to get into a school 
that had been taught four ‘terms by one of the “ Miss 
Anon” class. Her 96.85 per cent. pupils could pick sen™ 
tences into pieces and tell all about them ; but when called 
upon to express their thoughts could not doit without 
painful effort. I had to take them down a little from the 
lofty heights of technical grammar to simple language 
lessons ; and soon a cry went forth that I did not teach 
grammar. I begin to teach it the first day a child enters 
school. If one asks to “set”? by the stove I tell him or her 
that sit is the right word, and very soon even the smallest 
will ask to“‘sit’’ instead of “set.” I correct errors as 
they come up and teach sentence making before sentence 
breaking. I believe more in grammar that shows itself 
in every-day talk, than I do in parrot grammar that must 
be left in the school-room. 

It is possible to talk well by practice, not by rule. Let 
us have practice. L. W. 


SYNTHETIC SYSTIM OF READING. 

To the Editors of Tom SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

The synthetic system of reading is chiefly a primary 
method, and is introduced to beginners by a captivating 
story in which all the letters of the alphabet are woven. 
Enough of the story is told to bring out the sound of one 
letter at a lesson. The learner is taught to sound and 
build the letter with lentils or other objects. He is also 
taught to draw and sing the soundsin scales. Songs teach- 
ing the proper sounds of letters in different positions are a 
part of the method. 

At another step the letters are combined into words, and 
reasons for marking the letters taught. The teacher pre- 
pares her own chart, Among the strong points of the 
method, with those who have tested it—and it has been 
most successfully tested in Iowa during the last three 
years—are thoroughness and rapidity in producing good 
readers and spellers. As a method of teaching, reading, 
and orthography it has no superior. 

Mrs. R. S. Pollard, the originator of the method, has 
spent more than twenty years in perfecting it, and is still 
engaged in preparing books for its application. Her Syn- 
thetic Manual describes her method clearly and accur- 
ately. It is especially designed for teachers who wish to 
inform themselves of the method and serves as a guide in 
its application. The manual is published by the Western 
Publishing House, 315-321 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Il. 
N. W. 


A NEW IDEA FOR THE CLASS-ROOM. 
To the Editors of 'TH% SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
As several teachers have inquired for further details in 
the manner of conducting school ball matches, as sug- 
gested in the ScHOOL JOURNAL of Sept. 28, an imaginary 
contest in Spelling is given below. 

NEw YORK vs. Boston. 
Subject matter: Henderson’s Ter* Speller, pp. 1 to § in- 
clusive. Captains draw for first side at recitation. New 
Yorks win and stand in line headed by their captair. On 
the opposite side of the room, ata distance from, and 
facing each other, stands the captain of the Bostons, spell- 
ing-book in hand. His catcher and the remaining members 
of his side are in their seats as interested lookers-on. One 
member from each team keeps score which is transferred 
to the blackboard at the end of each half inning. 
When all are ready, the umpire declares the match be- 
gun, and from this time until the end of the match, should 
any pupil interrupt the progress of the play, whether by 
prompting, whispering, or talking, without permission of 
the umpire, he is declared “out” in whatever inning he 
should be called upon to recite, and zero is accordingly 
scored against his name ; this, however, debars him from 
but one recitation ; should turn come round again he may 
answer. 

Either captain may protest to the umpire against any 
doubtful play, but may not hold any conversation with a 
pupil. This rule should be strictly enforced, every viola- 
tion being counted as an “error” for the captain. In 
order to simplify matters we will suppose that one ques- 
tion entitles a pupil to a base hit, and that the match be in 
spelling. Any other study might be chosen, but as fewer 
complications are likely to arise in a spelling match it is 
preferred for the sake of explanation. 

Captain—Spell ‘ Reconnoitre ’’—to view. 

J. Short—(spells) Re-con-noi-tre. 

Umpire—Base-hit. (J. S. takes 1st. base. T. Brown 
next.) 

Captain—Spell “‘ Benignant ”’—kind, 

T, Brown—Be-nig-nent, (Umpire nods to catcher.) 

Catcher—Be-nig-nant. ' 

Umpire—T..Brown is “ont.” (G. Williams next.) 

G. Williams—Ir- 


Cateher—frreeeieyible, 


I am in perfect sympathy with Ossian Lang on the} 





Umpire—-Both wrong. (Spells the word correctly fo; 
class.) G. Williams is entitled to another question throug) 
error of catcher, (G, Williams answers this one correctly 
and takes ist. base; J. Short thereby is given 2nd. base) 
Score now reads: One out, two on base, and an error for 
catcher. D. Hart next.) 

Captain—Spell “‘ Sinister ’’—corrupt. 

Umpire—D. Hart takes base through error of captain, 
(Explains to class that word “sinister” being on page 19 
is outside of the program. This decision places J. Short 
on 8rd. base, and G, Williams on 2nd. W. Mead next.) 
Captain—Spell ‘‘ Reconnoissance.” (accenting 3rd. sylla. 
ble.) 

Umpire—Error for captain. (Pronounces the word cor. 
rectly for class, Re-con'-nois-sance. W. Mead is given ist, 
base, thereby bringing “‘home”’ J. Short and placing G. 
Williams on 8rd. and D. Hart on2nd. Score now reads: 
1 run, 3 on base, 1 out, 1 error for catcher, two errors for 
captain. J. Boyle next.) 

Captain—Spell “‘ Irascible ’’—irritable. 

J. Boyle—(Hesitates too long; umpire looks to catcher— 
catcher answers correctly. J. Boyle is declared out, 
Scorers then give the signal for caution by declaring “ two 
out,” which signifies that if but one more question is 
missed the side will be out.) G. Williams whispers to his 
companion; umpire declares him out; thereupon the 
scorers declare ‘‘three out’; all go to theirseats, and give 
place to the Bostons who play the next half of this first 
inning in the same manner. 

Scorer places following on blackboard as result: 

















INNINGS. a 
NEW YORKS.| ist | 2nd | srd |v.o.| 18. | x. 
J. Short, Capt. 
T. Brown, °o 





G. Williams, (8) 











D. Hart, 2 
W. Mead, 1 
J. Boyle. fe) 


























Total Runs. 1 | | | | | 





Each succeeding inning is played in exactly the same 
manner. When nine innings have been played the scorers 
hand in their sheets to the teacher who announces the 
result to the class, with any remarks that may be deemed 
necessary to keep up the ambition of the bright ones, and 
spur on the duller ones by a kind word of encouragement. 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


SCIENCE AND ART IN LANGUAGE. 

To the Editors of THs ScHooL JOURNAL: 

It is true we learn to use language by using it. Pupils 
can correct many of their own errors, because they “ don’t 
sound right,’’ But there comes a time when art may be 
aided by science and then we should teach “ technical” 
grammar. I do not claim that a knowledge of grammar 
will make anyone a correct speaker or ready writer; 
teaching grammar does not mean cramming pupils with 
“incomprehensible technical terms, rules, and defini 
tions.” 

I think grammar aids one to use correct language, or, at 
least, to correct his language, and to comprehend that of 
others. A sentence analyzed is half read. Thousands are 
‘more thorough readers from having studied grammar. 
\Many a one would never have opened his literary eyes but 
for the power of comprehension developed by analyzing 
‘sentences. Grammar rationally taught is unexcelled asa 
means to mental development, and that is education. 
‘Did Homer study grammar? I believe he did thoroughly, 
for he used it with precision. (As there was no other 


available, he made one of hisown. It is with this as with 
the other arts. 
Kentucky. N. W. K. 


A TEACHER who has had ill health writes: “I find the 
best thing I did was to drink a couple of glasses of real hot 
water in the morning, as soon as possible after rising. 
Sometimes I put afew drops of lemon juice into the water. 
‘Of course this is not all, but it was a great help. I would 
like to say something about a warm lunch; I use a small 
kerosene lamp and thus am made quite comfortable at 
noon.”’ E. P. 


WE ask every reader to interest himself in circulating 
the JOURNAL. Send us the names and addresses of 
friends, and we will send them a copy, if you will write to 
them a postal asking them tosubscribe. Every one that 
takes the JouRNAL is made a better teacher, “I can tell,” 
says Superintendent Rounds, “if the JouRNAL is taken 45 
soon as I enter the room,” “Qur subscribers are a class of 
teachers by themselves, They are the advanced thinkel} 
pmong the teachers, 
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EDUCATIONAL. NOTES. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE CONNECTICUT STATE 
ASSOCIATION, 





Miss Mary F. Hyde, of the Albany normal school, 
said that “‘ the subject which needs most attention in 
language is the correct use of it.” This is very import- 
ant, we admit, but Miss Hyde will agree with us that 
thought power, with the utterance of clear ideas, even 
though stammeringly and ungrammatically expressed, 
js better than poor intellectual power, grammatically 
applied, We believe in pure English and consider it of 
great importance, but education in English expression 
js far above it. 

Mr. Phenix told the truth when he said that : 

“Science teaching is the best medium for securing logical 
thought and accurate expression, It classifies and explains. 
Science instruction should be systematic, given every day in short, 
simple lessons. It should be so given as to lead the child to 
investigate, compare, think, draw conclusions himself, and give 
them in accurate and well chosen words, first orally, and then in 
writing.” 

This is sound doctrine. It is not the how much, but 
the how that tells especially here. 

Senator Hawley submitted that : 

“In our modern schools there was rather too much of 
administering all knowledge with a spoon and not enough of 
requiring to seek first to master prescribed lessons, coming to the 
teacher when the pupil is hopelessly balked. He thought six 
hours a day not an unreasonable time, and believed it better that 
not more than a third of that should be occupied in recitations, 
the remainder being devoted to study in school. I+ 1s the fashion 
to shorten the hours in school and require too much study at 
home. That which a boy finds out for himself is worth many 
things told him. 

“ He thinks spelling is neglected, and doubts if the average in 
that branch is as good in modern schools as it was ‘years ago. It 
seemed an error to require a child to recite the letters of a word, 
and then pronounce it, dispensing with the old-fashioned division 
iuto syllables. A proper division into syllables is indispensable in 
the enunciation of the word, and is easiest learned in the old way. 

“He further regretted that somewhere between the primary 
school and graduation day at college, youth are not properly 
taught the art of letter-writing.” 

Miss M. R. Webster said that “‘ the faults of advanced 
grades in teaching, come from the unscientific methods 
employed in the lower grades.” This is true in all 
branches of school work ; it is, in fact a general princi- 
ple, and it cannot be rectified until the higher grades 
set the example. Miss Webster said that the following 
results may be hoped for when better methods in geog- 
raphy become general : 

“1. Spirit and habit of personal observation and inquiry; 2. 
An enlarged capacity for proper appreciation of the subject; 3. 
A love for nature; 4. A store of practical information, and a 
larger store of geographical concepts; 5. Ability to use maps 
intelligently; 6. Considerable improvement in expression; 7. A 
well-trained imagination ; 8, A genuine liking for the subject of 
geography.” 

Mr, Abernethy said that : 

“In Greece, Homer was studied in every school. In Italy, 
professorships were founded for the study of Dante. In the 
schools of Germany, the names of Goethe and Schiller are talis- 
manic, In our own schools—Shakespeare, Milton and Addison, 
Longfellow and Emerson, are forced ignominiously to beg at the 
door of the school-room for admittance, and be dismissed with a 
mere pittance of respect. In our vast and vigorous system of 
public schools, to which we are accustomed to point with swelling 
pride when a distanguisbed foreigner happens among us, no 
place has yet been found for the finest producta of our intellectual 
hi " 

There is truth here, which we wish to ask our readers 
to notice. No subject is of greater importance than good 
literature in our schools. Why it has not been in them 
isa question. But slowly we are coming to the senti- 
ment of the old Greeks, which was to value their own 
language above all the languages on the face of the 
earth. This is just the sentiment we ought to cherish. 

We do not think that Professor Harper was in earnest 
when he said that ‘‘ the inductive method was designed 
for the teacher who didn’t know how to teach, and for 
the scholar who didn’t want to learn,” for he advocated 
this method of teaching the Greek and Latin, and we 
believe he is right ; in fact, we have no question on the 
subject. 

The interesting subject of inventional geometry was 
ably treated by Mr. Edward R. Shaw, of Yonkers, who 
re-enforced his positions from the standpoint of experi- 
ence, 


“The first conception that I like to get from my pupils,” said 
Mr, Shaw, “ is that of space, and then comes that of surface, then 
a line, and then a point. Then the idea of dimension comes. If I 
can give my classes correct ideas on these points, I do not care a 
sap for the definitions in the book. The definitions of angles 
come very soon. I do not use the book until after about two 
months of work, and the scholar is thus taught to rely on himself. 
The first question that will give any trouble is, ‘Can you construct 
Tro roles touching each other @t any particular point?’ Out of 


—— 








a class of seventy-five scholars, only three or four wil] 
answer this question correctly at first. I take the solution given 
by the scholar, and show him where he is wrong, if he is wrong. 
Then I leave him to himself, and if he is anything but a drag, he 
will find out for himself what I want him to find out. The ques- 
tion, ‘Can you divide a line or an arc into two equal parts?’ 
always gives a little trouble. ‘Can you draw two parallel lines?’ 
always isa stumbling block also. In inventional geometry we 
are in no hurry to geton. The object to be gained is develop- 
ment, The amount of knowledge guined is of secondary import- 
ance.” 

Much more that was good was said, but we have given 
all we have space for this week. It seems to us, from 
the printed report in the Hartford papers, and from 
what we hear from those who were present that this 
meeting was full of good ideas, well expressed, and full 
also of promise for the future of the teaching vocation 
in this old state, 





THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 

The work of the year has commenced in real earnest. 
Dr. Edgar D. Shimer has laid well the foundation of his 
work in the science of education. His time has been 
devoted to laying out the plan of work and settling 
certain definitions. 

In the history of educational thought, during the past 
two weeks, the educational forces in the Homeric times 
have been considered. This has proved to be a profit- 
able subject. 

What forces made Homer? Can an author write 
above the heads and hearts of the people among which 
he lives ? 

Topics.—Did Homer know how to write? Proof. 
How old is alphabetic writing? Social life. The 
home. Houses. Occupations. Women and their work. 
Daughters. Home and society morals. Education of 
the boys, of thegirls. Games. Tablemanners. Drink- 
ing and drunkenness. Dancing and other amusements. 
The minstrels and bards. Religion, piety, and duty. 
Government, Educative forces in the Homeric time. 
Justice, social restraint, family life and filial reverence, 
aidos. 

The influence of the Homeric period upon the succeed- 
ing ages. How it has influenced the quality of human 
thought. We get from it an ideal of pure morality— 
the union of the physical with the mental in training, 
and a good form of government. We learn that the 
best forces are drawn from nature. We find the power 
that lies in vernacular ; the elements of effective speech 
may be acquired without the study of a grammar. 
Poets must be learned men. The best education has the 
best mechanism in it. It has shown the world that true 
genius never dies. We shall see the direct influence of 
the Homeric period all through the succeeding periods 
of Grecian national existence. The remote influence of 
this period, and of Homer’s epics reach to the present 
time, and influence our thought. 

The subject for the present week is ‘“‘ Education by 
Law, or Draco, Solon, Lycurgus and the Spartan State.” 

In the methodology class, fundamental statements 
have been made and terms defined. Twenty distinct 
national and individual thoughts were stated as neces- 
sarily entering into a perfect definition of education. 
Each of these were commented upon. This week a 
large number of authoritative definitions of education 
will be examined and a satisfactory statement, if possi- 
ble, arrived at. 





THE National Educational Association will meet at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, July 8-11. In executive session it was 
resolved that the association cannot pledge itself to print 
in the volume of proceedings for 1890, any papers that 
do not conform to the following requirements : 

1. They shall be prepared to be used at the association, 
and shall not have been read or printed elsewhere, prior 
to the meeting of the association. 

2. They must be properly prepared for the printers, 
i. e., they must be written with ink or with the type- 
writer, on one side of the paper only, and carefully par- 
agraphed and punctuated. 

8. Papers read before the general association must not 
exceed three thousand words in length ; in order that 
they may conform to the requirements of the board of 
directors, limiting papers to thirty minutes. 

4. (This limitation may not apply to special addresses.) 

5. No paper, lecture, or address shall be read before 
the association or any of its departments in the absence 
of its author; nor shall any such paper, lecture, or 
address be published in the volume of proceedings, 
without the consent of the association, upon the 
approval of the executive committee. 

The discussion of papers should be entirely oral, ex 





tempore in form, and open to participation by all mem- 





bers ; and that no member in discussion shall occupy 
more than eight minutes , except by general consent. 

The department sessions will be as follows : 

On Wednesday :—Kindergarten, secondary, higher, 
normal, industrial, art. On Thursday :—Elementary, 
secondary, normal, superintendence, industrial, music. 
On Friday :—Kindergarten, elementary, higher, super- 
intendence, art, music. 

Local committee at St. Paul : Chairman, D. D. Mer- 
rill; vice-chairman, B, F. Wright; treasurer, William 
Bickel. 

Chairmen of sub-committees: Finance, E. W. Peet; 
transportation, G. H. Hazzard; excursions, M. B. 
Curry ; press and advertising, C. B. Gilbert ; bulletin, B. 
F. Wright ; halls, O. O. Cullen; hotels and entertain- 
ment, J. L. Dabner ; reception, W. H. Sanborn ; exhib- 
its, G. F. Kuhles; membership and attendance, D. L. 
Kiehle ; auditing, D. D. Merrill. 


Pratt INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y., is producing an 
impression that few schools spending the money of a 
liberal man have done, or are doing. Generally when a 
rich man gives some money to education, a fine build- 
ing is erected, a scholarly man is put at the head (very 
often as a figure-head), and then ne more is heard of it; 
salaries are drawn regularly, however. In the case of 
Pratt Institute there is a departure from this course. 

1. Positive usefulness is the aim ; the institute isa 
part of the real, outside world. 

2. It aims to radiate light and knowledge toall. There 
are lessons in cooking, China painting, singing, etc., for 
example, for people of allsorts, young andold. It really 
has the “Chautauqua,” spirit. There is a ‘‘ Choral 
Society,” of no mean pretension ; it employs the Tonic- 
Sol-fa notation. Mr. J. S. Dawson from the London 
Tonic Sol-fa college instructs. Asinstruction in the new 
notation was given last year, there will soon be a large 
number of skilful singers. Lessonson the color system of 
teaching music are given also, so that kindergartners 
can teach music to little children. 


For many years Supt. J. W. Dickinson has been doing 
a great work in his state, especially in promoting the 
practice of drawing. Charles M. Carter, under his 
direction, delivered lectures on art subjects in nearly 
every town and city of importance in Massachusetts. 
At present Mr. Carter is residing in Denver, Colorado, 
but this winter he proposes to make a brief tour in the 
East, and a limited number of engagements to lecture 
will be made. His subjects are ‘‘ Talking with the Pen- 
cil,” “‘ Art Hints and Art Craze,” and ‘‘ Teaching the 
Young Idea How to Draw.” 





Mr. G. N. CARMEN, recently principal in Brooklyn, 
but now principal of the high school, St. Paul, Minn., 
gave it as his opinion, at the meeting of the High School 
Council in his city, that the East is more conservative 
than the West in reference to written technical examin- 
ations for the teachers’ guidance. It is our impression 
that the East is more ready to reconstruct its examina- 
tion methods than the West. 


Tue department of form study and drawing in the 
College for the Training of Teachers is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Hannah J. Carter, and opened October 19, 





THE earnest feeling that seems to pervade the teachers’ 
ranks, that teaching should be made a profession, has 
led the publishers to issue a number of a small paper 
called Tot TEACHERS’ ProFEsSION, It has attracted 
much attention. It gives the questions prepared by the 
department of public instruction in New York state, 
and a course of study, pointing out what one should do 
to become a professional teacher. Its price is 80 cents a 
year. To subscribers to the JouRNAL or INSTITUTE it is 
sent for 25 cents. Copies of the paper will be sent free 
to those who wish to examine it. We ask principals 
and superintendents everywhere to help spread the 
effort to make teaching a profession. 





Tue New YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU finds skilful 
teachers are more in demand this year than ever before. 
This bureau makes a specialty of supplying teachers of 
high grade. Those who are seeking first-ciass situations, 
and those who are seeking first-class teachers, should 
address at once with stamp, HERBERT 8. KELLOGG, 25 
Clinton Place, New York City, It may lead to something 
very promising. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GREAT LEADERS. Historic Portraits from the Great His- 
torians. Selected, with Notes and Brief Biographical 
Sketches. By G. 7. F 





erris. New York: D. Appleton & 


These selections consist of the more aurizing p 
from the great historians, with a view both to 
a taste for er itself and to introd. ucing the reader to | toget 
man es writers with which het is LT aa ye not 
familiar. vivid and _ start personali great 
oe exerts upon all susceptible minds a Tascinetion 
which greatly strengthens their interest in the past ; and 
for this reason the peed cop\pilation will be found 
liarly adapted to reading class in high schools and 
seminaries. The prim object here has been to secure 
the most vivid and trut rtraits ; and next to include 
a wide range of writers, thus rendering > work repre- 
sentative c historical titerature. The selections termin- 
a aterloo as the histo ve since there 
is LX, deeied sufficient to =r. fad cially accurate 
po 


INTERLUDES, LYRICS, AND IpYLs. From the Poetic and 
Dramatic Works ot Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONNETS. From the Poetic Works 
of Henry Wadsworth Lon, ~~" Each volume 16mo., 
Gilt top. aw M Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.00 
These little books are ty {postaphically a delight; their 

appearance is very attrac and their form is handy, as 

a volume of favorite poems should be. The selections in 

each case judiciously include what is most popular, and is 

at the same time best in the works of the two poets. One 
cannot but feel that Tennyson’s best work has long 

been finished, and that a volume of selections, like the 
present, is in’ its way as practically complete as the com- 
panion volume which could not have been perfect without 
some of Longfellow’s latest sone. Either volume would 


make an acceptable holiday gift 
THE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. Arneed 
y Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower. A. Lovell 
& Co., Publisher. Nos.5and6. Each 24 pp. $1.20 per 


dozen. 

This system, which is a most excellent one, is designed 
to give the ~~ a clear idea of — to help him to ex- 
press that idea on paper, and to command of his 
pencil, su that he can draw the o jects around him. The 
entire plan of the work is simple, so that any teacher can 
use it, and the manual which soma it makes the 
system plain, even to those en acrety, eneeined in the art. 

ese two numbers, 5 and 6, ve t-- the adnate System, cover 
one-half year of practice in dra — of objects. 
They can be without ooke 14 1, 2, 3, an M4. Accom- 
nying them, in the form of a small, neat pamphlet, are 
otes, which discuss Object Drawing under a variety of 
topics firing Plan for a amen n,—Question, —Fact,— 
Sketch or Practice,— Time Sketch, “Sketch fro from I n- 
ation,—Drawing trom Group of O bjects, and Home Work. 
These are followed by the steps taken in drawing from a 
up of objects, with directions and o eksct, roll A long 

t of subjects is given from which to select, followed by 
subjects for uhought and observation. The make-up of 
the series is of the best kind, with excellent paper, and 
clear, finely executed designs. The system will be found 
to be of practical value. 


Our WoRLD READER, No. 1. First Lessons in Geography. | w 
yi 


Being a Revised en of ‘Our World, No. 1” 
7 L. Hall. : Ginn & Company. 241 pp. 60 
cen 


An experience of years of teachi convinced the 
author E. this book, either that children yg to study 
geography too young, or that the books they use are not 
suitable for them. There ve plenty of boos for advanced 
pupils, but those prepared for pes vo children usually 

er only in quantity and no ity. bw meet such a 
need has been the aim in the sepepebion of “ Our Wor 
Reader.”’ The perl 8 = ence has proved that a child 
of seven or eight y in several months an 
idea of the Sc onzeal sal forme of earth, its bodies ot | frac 
ignd and water, climate, ctnation:. ete., upon the differ- 

t nations, which can no more be forgotten than the | Th 
alphabet. Everythin, hag a phical nature ap to 
be brought out in this volume, and in sad seo |p 
talkative way, that even very young c 
to be interested. Localities are taught chiefly 
ting them with whatever payee or his 
they may have, thus creating a desire in the wield of ‘the 
pupil | to hear more. Among © e many interesting subjec' 

troduced are: Things to learn about the water, the ae 
islands, na, prairies, deserts, oceans. 
springs, rivers, rai Mectat ont the ewan, light and heat, and 
clima These subj ects come into first. Direction, 
ce, maps, etc., with a great variety of other 
are found in second. Part third introduces countries 
and Sa with ey mJ bays = p eeperee for 
&@ geograp - @ maps Aa 
are di ed to ftp throw light upor the real “and bh 
sa een on that it gives. 


A History oF FRANCE. B View, Duruy, Member of the 
French Academy. A iene: from the 
Seventeenth French Edition by 
emesnete Notice and a 
1889, by J Jameson, Ph. D., Professor of His- 
tory in Brown University. With ¥ “Engraved Colored 
Maps. In One Volume. 12mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Boston and New York. Cloth, $2.00. 

This is a book widely desired by schools, colleges and | wo 
libraries, students, and general readers. It ex one of 
the best of all the short cugneaten of French 
is written by a man who is qualified both as a sch rand 
pre-eminently as R.. — to picture France both from 
without and Ywith 


DApDpDY JAKE THE RUNAWAY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
“Uncle Remus,” Joel Chandler Tilustrations 
by Kemble. New York: The Century Co 
To those who are familiar wi with the droll concei ts and 

inimitable ey style of ‘“ Uncle Remus,” thet the title is 

sufficient ‘eee “4 them wm bay the ny It is oa for 
children, but 


aon to be pitied cannot 
a enjoy ahd erhtaaaiend 


Ke Ly hy ese Lag: So fables, 
anak by y Kenble's eacieing in” “When ant 


; and | ion 


pathetic ad ures, | hon teh —~ ne nd 
ic adven “how a was ca wat. 
te gi his dogs, a eae ane 3 wolf, a 

a buzzard, a rattlesnake, and er interest- 


ead best of the ever com — and 

“"Brer Rabbit.” me om 

THE LITTLE PEOPLES’ CALENDAR FOR 1890. New York: 
White & Allen. 80 cents. 


Twelve brilliant colored cards with pictures suitable to 
the months and pl to the little ones; also some 
tim As | and am mont Ry calendar. The cards are held 

a silk cord, and enclosed ina plain paste- 
a pode with dotted lines for inscribin, 1 cenas of the 
donee. A good Christmas present for a c 


LITERARY Gems. Earlier Issues. Six Vols. ‘The Gold 


.’ by Poe; “ Rab and his Friends,” ” - Brown ; 
“The Good-natured Man,” by Goldsmith ; e Culprit 
Fay, ” by Drake; “Our t Bontety by Curtis : 

weetness and Light. ” by Arnold. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. #4.50 for six volumes. 

A genuine book-lover can hardly imagine anything 
more delightful or nearer perfection than these dainty 
volumes measuring 3% by 4% inches, bound in flexible 
blue morocco, a zit cate, , tasteful gilt wh —_ 
on good paper top, in large, clear-cu en 
bran-new—type; each selection a classic, and illustra 
we an exquisite “ wash” drawing or “pen and ink,’ b 

De Meza or Maud Humphrey. Thereis a substan 
oo in the form of publication which adds a new 
charm to the contents. The choice of on ep gee a 
cultivated and catholic taste ; there hard] — er 
who would not appreciate most of this series. 


ENGLIsH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. Donald G. 
Mitchell. New York: Charles Serioner’s ms. $1.50. 
This little book is made up from a number of “talks” 

with which the author has entertained and instructed a 

oS of friends and outsiders. The narrative—in an easy, 

ramb! ling discursive, fashion—deals with English to 

graphy, te — coe > Fs ny etel a 

pony e as ng and grace’ as ™m 

oted ae i 2 or ef * Revaries of oF eae mga 
well have spared himse e apologetic 
face reine e “somewhat awkwardly ” feeling to Grhich he 

——~ =e ; the preface itself being the only really “ poh ns 

ee a A es t of the book. It is ponte on good paper 
with wide margins, and is in very attractive binding. 


FIvE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS from Prose and Poe- 
_ for Grammatical Exercises and Memorizing; with 
Book, for Review in English Grammar and Anal- 
ysis. By Frances W. Lewis, A.B. Boston: Eastern 
ucational Bureau, 50 Bromfield Street. 107 pp. 75 cts. 
Many teachers in high schools, academies, and normal 
scheaih in ettempting © ‘0 lead their students into the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric that pens Bn poiy review in gram- 
mar and analysis jos the oe the we oe 
and more practical applications ae Of rheto: This book 
the outcome of the careful study of these difficulties, a 
upon examination, will be found to do much toward a 
mastery of them. It is divided into two — 
The first, is a review in bh mar and analysis. 
beginning wi with the ‘Sentence,’ and contains a care 


arran pee Po 
references to standard ich wi oe eehen | & 
to comprehend the relations in the most Bee be E 
sentence. The classified quotations introduced into ro this 
illustrate the principle involved in each lesson, and 
he questions will develop a habit of close and 1 
=e Part second, 2ontains a selection of quotations 
aie been tested in the class room. They are inval- 
ao for momorising, and will also be useful in literature 
classes. This is emphatically a class-room book, and the 
500 quotations include many of the finest gems in our lan- 
guage. It will meet a wide-felt need. 


THE STORY OF THE a AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. By rt. Mitchell Prudden, M. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 75 cents. 
The aim of this little book is to present some facts from 
asmall corner of the domain of science in such form as 
_ -y lain to the unscientific, and with these, some ex- 
ng ag lore of the physician which will, it is 
hoped, be interesting and useful to the lay reader. 
De nataria a 1 so often nowadays the subject of discus- 
lon and discourse; so much which is at once Gloguisting 
and untrue is said about them, and they are withal of suc 


ged order of lessons with Soe Cee 


York and London: White & Allen. 


We all know Cinderella ; we remember her of old; but 
few of us have the happy recollection of a more attractive 
account of our old-time friend than is given in this book 
of lively colors = aay elt ae say ee Ee the gor-| ana 

us pictures, the s' recoun some vi 
clever Tdditions and embellishments = ppt be 
specially re relished e youngs ‘ers. a particu- 
larly fitted for the Christmas stocking. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. By Frank R. Stockton. [Illus- 
trated < Joseph Pennell, Alfred nie and others. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Just as oe actually trav in Euro put Shame 
selves under the care of a man Ww with th 
route,so may readers of Mr. kton’s book put on 
selves, with the utmost contdenen, in his hands as a trust-| torn 

worthy guide in the tour icon is undertaken 

in this charming volume, and which he — in a fash- 
ly ingly hisown. All these places 

have been written about before, but seldom ina Tn gH 

80 poly ep or accompanied with such - oo 

In all the book is a Ang ia ait 
bask, end will be oaually sqpensianed ty old 


A PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC mei ee 


jusiness jay 
1%5 pp. Cloth, 


me striking fea- 
ffiition wealth of 9 iltustrative exam- 


ee in ail Schocls in which the Co 
aught, and as a a of 


©. Be aes 
6 1-2 by 10 inches ; gal weary 
This comparatively new book 
tureate checrmann of 
ples, com 


ce for 
ee 





tables, and its 
es aes ell ano Chk oe at oe 


adapta 


to be | indem 
and 





8 | The size of the chiketas is being an atlas in shay, 
and pay It is however, eminently practical, and as oun 
igh obtain favor — teachers arrangement, Sim. 
Fale United States fs Felowed a aalpets, Special tions 
caey, An y' li. 
nominate Numbers, Percentage, * 
Trade Discount, 
House Business, Personal Insurance, Interest, (Short 


Profit and 
Storage, Commission, Custom 


Methods, Periodic, he og True Discount, 
Discount, Partial Paymen tion of Accounts, Ratio, 
ershi p lements. nece 


Proportion, and 

detinitions are given, with 
tractions. The subjects are 
fully, ae B- will ies a satisfa 


abbreviations, and cop. 
ractically and skij- 
i. The binding ig 


ree large editions 
of the ‘beak have ye been yee 
LITERARY NOTES. 
ie’s “ Triumphant Democracy” has been translated 


into Spanish and is now im the hands of the citizens of the Argen. 
tine 

In Russia, mm 1888, there were published 5,318 books, uf which 
17,305,050 copies were printed. 

London Truth deciares that the ja 
Wilkie Collins in Westminster A bbe 
of by some of his friends, and that t! 
met the novelist’s approval. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


McCiuRG & Co. announce a book entitled “* Fact, Fancy, 
oa fable.” which will give information on a great variety ai 
subjects usually to be found only in the large cyclopedias. 
RoBeRTs BROTHERS have just published * Recollections of my 
childnood, ” written by Louisa M. Alcott a short time before her 

ea 
The SCRIBNERS have assumed the publication of *“* Goodholme's 
Domestic | pee ” and the work will hereafter appear 
with their imprint. 
Uncie BEN PUBLISHING Co., 98 Libe street, N. Y., in 
” beneen Lights of 3,000 Yea s“ publish a itt le work that shows 
how the successful men of the world succeeded in life. 

Lge & SHEPARD present a wonderful combination of literary 
and ys excellence in the volume, “ A Fair Country.” 

ie & ALLEN’s “ Witch Winnie; a sto.y of a King’s Daugb- 

ten written by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney, deals with a very 
popular organization. 


of a memorial to 
Paul's is not approved 
proposition would not have 


D. C. Heatn & Co. aves recen cently added to their et of select 
se for classes in Fre erman, “ Daudet’s La Belle 
ivernaise” edited by James Bo elle ; “* Piron’s La Metromanie,” 
Mited by Leon Delbos; and Log = thy ‘Niels Klim’s * Wailfabrt in 

die Unterwelt,” edited by Prof. Ba 
BELFORD, CLARKE & Co. declare that no American book, by 
= American author, published by them has ever resulted in a 
joss. 
e_... Henry Smita, of Scribner & Veter. while abrvad last 
immer made an pa ed with T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
by wh which the firm he — —— the agents in this country 
ee eee oe 
. MIFFLIN & saa “The Str 
nis by Mlaabeth Bi Bitar oy Ward ; and a 
edition of Hawthorne's * Marble Fa 
Harper & Bros. announce “* Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great 
Britain and [reland,” by the Rev. Dr. Richard Wheately, which 
a have over forty illustrationa. 
ASSELL & “y" —_e to be the American publishers of the antho- 


ioereee B Ss Blac’ e Atri eae SP 


(x —- & Co. have among their forthcoming pub- 
ications re ry OE wate," a history of the ar: from the 
ww chant Pio 

D. F. RANDOLPH will pute immediately a cheaper edition 
of Aine: *The [mitation of C 
Guinn & Co.’s “* Sonne Seton 
adapt and apply the “ N nal” 
fortas to the sasthod em ~~ ved in t 
forms to the mod empio er books as 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

The Provincial Norma School, Truro, Nova Scotia, 1889-00. 
J. B. Calkin, A.M., principal. 
Catalogue of the State N: + rag Schooi, Winona, Minnesota, 1889. 
Irwin Shepard, A.M., presiden 

Nineteenth Annual Geieane of the State Pormal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. George L. Osborne, LL.D., presiden 

Catal of — o—_? ~ aE School, Mankato, Sonia, 1888-89 
—— 

talogue and Ci Gireular of, the State ppoumeat School, St. Cloud, 

Minne t Thomas J. Gray, presiden: 

Register of the Mic! State esasamp School, 1888-89. John 
M. B. Sill, M.A., prin 

Eighth Annual one of the Iuka Normai Institute, [uk 
poe ahaa H. A. Dean, A.M., principal. " 


Hove 
immortality 


le for 
oliday 


Song-Reader” is designed to 
m of instruction. It con- 
r series, 80 — pupils 
hey are prepared 


mot fall Body, th importance to the health and well-being of every- 
that the author of this handy ls little treatise has done << -w 8m for oe Ladies, Nashville, Tenn., 1888-'89. 
juine service to the tho reading. ublic in| 4: 4 “Hancock, A 
b ing together, in this sim nee thal fashion, e of p..! Asaeal Cotplogue of the Geneva Normal School, Geneva, Ohio 
actual existing knowledge of the subject. 1888-90. J. 8. Lowe, A.M., principal. 
Catalogue of the State Normal School at California, Pa., 1888-"?. 
CINDERELLA AND THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER. New| Theo. B. Noss, Ph.D., principal. 


MAGAZINES. 


A passage in the “ Life of —— ** in the November Century, 
shows what a friend was lost to the South when Lincoln was 
assassinated. It me the first ubleation gf the draft of a messa age 
9nA preciamation hich was submitted to his cabinet, Feb. 5, 1 
In it he ot the payment of four hundred millions as an 

slaveholders, complete pardon for political offenses, 

property except under certain 

sie LApBIneati's for N Carbon, William 2 Weigh hes an artich 

*s for November. as an @ rr 

“ Handwritiug and W: Writers? He ta tells about the writing of 

many famous le, and relates some amusing stories about 
Horace Greeley ble chirogra) 

In the Novennber arper’s Thomas ‘A. Janvier wrztes about the 
army o( our sister republic, Mexico. The organization of the 
army, by by t be one of the most hopeful 
. Hitherto the soldiers have been faithful 

and hence the country has been 

m ‘Text stories ee Far Fe oy ubhshing are 

ishing 

enforce the teachings of the ~aneal by apply- 
—= to the lives of I of ‘he me present time. 

ron of Rng a Scribner's is an authentic 

Emin Pasha, whom Stanley went to rescue. The same 

number contains « new portrait of Gusdon. There is an article 


the old ‘Nineteenth at 
isa valuable article by Mrs. 
Trainirg of Children. 
ina,” by fe 8. Gundy in the 
shows the advantages to 
the changes 


EB 
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INTERESTING TO EVERYBODY. 





There was once & boy who droped so 
in health that his mother thought she 
must have the doctor to see him. The 


tor could find n the matter with 
the boy. But Sore the fact was: he was 


, losing his appetite, creeping 
about shout languidly, and , and his ‘uae was dis- 
‘he doctor was non-plussed. 


ee What does your son do? Does he work 
2” 

“Oh, no: te Sen -cnly ts Wing a pail of 
water every day from the spring. But 
even that he dreads all day long, and does 
not bring it until just before dark.” 

“ Have him bring it the first thing in 
the mormng,” was the doctor’s prescrip- 
ti 

The mother tried it, and the boy got 

Hi. 
"Putting it off made the job a aeey oy Oe on the 
boy’s mind. ‘‘ Doing it now” 





The tinfoil so commonly used to wrap 
Neufchatel cheese, chewing gum, various 
kinds of candy, and all kinds of chewing 
tobacco, is said to be dangerous on ac- 
count of the lead in it. Its use for wrap- 
ping articles vf food has been forbidden 
in ce. 

According to Mr. Stanley, the arrow 

ison used by the natives of the Lower 
Congo district is made from a species of 
red ants found in that locality. The ants 
are dried, Dag gee powder, and cooked 

in palm oil. The exceedingly irritating | ", 
properties of the ee are supposed to be 


due to formic aci 





There is no American boy, however 
poor, however humble, orphan though he 
may be, that, if he have a cleur head, a 
true heart, a strong arm, may not rise 
through ali the grades of society and be- 
come the crown, the glory, the pillar of 
the state. 





The Dead sea has no visible outlet. It 
is not mere fancy that has clothed the 
Dead sea in gloom. The great heaviness 
of the water is well known. On attempt- 
ing to swim, one floats about l.ke an 
empty cask. That fish cannot live in this 
strong solution of bitumen and salt is too 
obvious to need proof; but to say that 
birds cannot fly over it and live, is one of 
the exaggerations of travelers. 





A fly always walks upward. Put a fly 
on a window, and up he goes toward the 
top ; he can’t be made to walk downward. 
I made a window screen, divided in half. 
The upper half lapped over the lower, 
with an inch space between. As 
soon as a fly would light on the screen, he 
would P res to travel upward, and 
would walk straight out doors. On 
reaching the top of the lower half he 
would go outside. Not being able to walk 
down, he had no way to return to the 


THE IDEAL PHYSIOLOGY! 


A HEALTHY BODY, 


A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Alcohol 
and Narcotics, 
FOR USE IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D., 
Professor of Histology and Microscopy, University of Michigan. 
t2mo. Cloth, 220 pages: fully illustrated, with Original Sketches by the Author. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


|Welsh’s New Language Series. 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 
FOR USE IN INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAR GRADES. 


WELSH’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, | 


FOR USE IN HIGHER GRADES. 


ITS SUCCESS IN PHILLIPS’ ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 
‘*T introduced Welsh’s Grammar and First Lessons in English at the beginning 
of the school year, and have found them very satisfactory. The exercises are — 
oN, selected, and Hg just the drill that is needed for a practical knowled, 
Sg ."—E. H. Norton, Jr., Instructer in English, Phillips’ A “ 
Salou ass., apil 12, 1889, 


“ After a thorough examination of Welsh’s Grammar I have decided to recom- 
mend it. A com m of Welsh’s with a dozen other books on Grammar has fully 
convinced me that it is the one best suited to our needs.”—D. D. Jayne, Prof. in 
Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

ITS ONLY LACK. 

“It is a work most admirable in a and — one. clear, com- 

prehensive, practical, and full of life and rest on every page. It lacks only one 


time-hone feature, the — that has been considered inse pene aa lish 
grammar.”—C. 8. HALsEY n. of Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, : 














WELSH’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Fite 6am for Use in High Schools, Academies, &c. 
ust been in Detroit High School, Mich., Providence High School, 
R. r Non 5 ee School, Col., &c., 


sition.”—£. W. Flagg, fre. of Rhetoric, State Normal, Potsdam. 
“Tt appears to to ‘fill the bill’ completely. "J. Lockwood, Prin. of Lock- 
wood’s New ‘acon, | Diewtite, N. Y. 


PRICE FOR EXAMINATION OR INTRODUCTION, 60 CENTS. 


JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO., Publishers, 


122 and 124 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 





“<T have never seen a book so weil adapted for class-room instruction in Compo- ees 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are an Sonieienines f the State who 
intend to tech itr the Publin Bebonks of the Blane 
2" Diplomas of these schools + agama 
life to teach in the Schools of the Sta’ 

The Fall Term begin the fre. Wednenday of Sep- 


APPOINT MENT —A to enter 
one of these is pdm apply to Le 
Commussioner or City Superia ho will 
forward a recommendation for +4 to 
£0 Cite Sapeeenicntens. and it be sent b 

to the school to which the appointment 


ON.—A person must be at least 16 
of good moral charaete 


AD 

— Tr, and 
at the oe. entered i in Avith. 
cating that these sub- 


Geumanee, be 
jects can be coun ees Eabel of 20 weeks, also 
Reading. Writing and 8 . 

High School, 








ri P=. ay from a College, 
State Certifi — "Yr ch one 
a cate, or a or 
Behoot State Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 
—There are no expenses for tuition 


EXPENSES.— 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 


ie ky ~ Sa ing the 1 schools 
moerning several schoo! 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Albany.. =e = | 2 Vatuagene, LL.D. 
Brockport. . ..Cuas. D. MoLean, LL.B 
a -tisesemspeses JAMES M. CASSETY. -D. 
Cortland ...222225222: James H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
PEED . 0600 daccosse F. B. PALMER, PH.D 
Mewes sobed Wm. J. Mrune, LL.D. 
New Paltz.......... -FrankK 8. CAPEN, Pu.D. 
CREED, ccvnstv. coed James M. MILN Pu. D. 
.--»»- KE. A. SHELDON, -D. 
Potsdam. ...... Tuo. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATUR RE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 

term. and room $7.50 pet team 


feriieeeea Cote sleine 0 * FT - r week, 


rmation. 
z. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 





SEND TWENTY FIVE CENTS for the best 
work ever published on “ Opent 
Schools " Nothing to Sonal t. N 

ould be without a copy. Published by 
LARIMORE & STEPHENS, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

[Please mention this paper.] 





4 be publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





MANY Y GOOD F POSITIONS ARE BEING FILLED %*Sprnttrrs 


this late date. Here are the positions we filled Oct. 2nd, and “it was not a 


room. By this means a room can be] ye f tions either.” 

quickly cleared of flies. — very good day for i POSITION. EACHER PLA FROM 
fw & - Paves” a Ly A 

Hafiz, a beautiful and intelligent Per- ao we Ho Asst. : Alexander. La Porte, Ind. 

sian cat, belonging to Dr. Hale, of Chicago, intesdency, ($1.20, cre not to publiah.) 

died a few days ago. He had about tm Si ($1,000 na Jacksonville, 10. 

reached the extreme limit of a cat’s ise: Canon City, Golo., — fat loone Hornelisville, 

thirteen years, He was brought from mw, 'Tex., pone Fee. inet, Wis, 

— ght : par m. - * ri 4 te Bk is, eet i atin the term beginning January ist. It costs you pothing 

were brought to London by the Shah of 

Persia on first visit to London. He for our circulars and cad to Jearn whet our work actually ts. Tou will Sad among (cme teache 


was always treated with kindness and | for 


consideration, and it was fully appre- 
ciated. Up to the day of his death he 
occupied a seat at the family table, where 

manners were eee and polite. 
His memory is by several 
photographs, an o’ a stained 
glass window in the Peooree’ 3 office. 





The ivory-nut tree is popularly called 
Tagua plant, and i is common in South 
America. The tree is one of the numerous 
family of , but belongs to the order 
a ‘screw pine tribe. The 
Ratives use the leaves to cover their cot- 
tages, and from the nuts make buttons 
and various other articles. In an early 
Tiga, the nuts contain a sweet milky 
which afterward 


assumes a solidity 

rt equal to ivory, and will admit of 

polish. It is known as ivory-nut, 

4 le ivory, and has recently been 
roUug t into use for various purposes. 


The tallow tree is found in China. It is 
called tallow tree because a substance is 
obtained from it resembling tallow, and 

used for the same purpose. It 
to forty feet in height. 


many teachers of r personal acquaintance. , Bend 
Soe thane prirene teas ana Post Fourseif on the work we are doing. If you are a successful teacher, 
and can show this, we can certainly hel 

Address, TEACHERS’ 00-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ORVILLE Brewer, Manager. 


Teachers’ Bureau. . 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Rings et fo, Cologes, School Famti: Familios and 


Genie ont Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address Miss ©, L. WKKOER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others 
teachers of any grade, the choice of « large n number iy cramp gy 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are| P 
y acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we cap 


assure prompt 

REGISTER AT ONCE. 
We want more first-class teach in Drawing, Music, Manual 
thoroughly © Kindergarten peer teachers. Send for our new 
registration H. S. KELLOGG, M 





AMERICAN — FOREICN ' q 
Serra fore 
tion; recommends good iw ae to ate Call 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 
23 Union Square, New York. : 














anager, 
% CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 


‘| TEACHERS’ 


Brockway's Te Teachers Agency 


ee superior ge ‘for schools, 
eges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCCWAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


ACENCY 
or REMIABLE 


both gexes, for Catven 
Wosiclans, 4 both Poth eoxes, f 1 Universities, Col- or 


of choos sho ca carefully rf eogminended to 
ESmoos Fonmntuen renting of shoo! work Fart 


. Be a 
31 E. 17th 
Avenue, New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS” AGENCY 
"S tedio Bude, BOS TON. & rs Paik anid, 


ginaee Wee eaeenneded tenchaae teens! eMtomre. Good 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. & 

















Established, 1855, 
8 East 147o Sraeuer, N. Y. 
NO FE ia For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 

vice, large business, not in col advance 
ae but in Keo jot son - —~ digaeaa with 
a E. Avery, 2 West 14th St., New York. 





For larger salaries, or change ef locati 
address ‘Tea: hope . 170 
State Street, cago, Orvil ’ 
Manager. 








TEACHERS WANTED. é2se"2"az 





eee 
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THE ‘PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


‘Tt is well and timely to teach patriotism 
in the public schools; and few books can 
be better calculated toward this end than 
the Patriotic Reader ; or, Human Liberty 
Developed, as published by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia; in 
verse and prose, from various ages, lands, 
and races, with historical notes, by Henry 
B. Carrington, U.8.A., LL.D. It is one 
of the most valuable contributions ever 
made to the schools of our country, col- 
lecting the masterpieces of all lands. 





School officers everywhere are much 
concerned in the recent publication by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, of 
the Authorized Physiology Series, No. II, 
for intermediate grades, including ‘‘ Les- 
sons in Hygiene ; or, The Human Body and 
How to Take Care of it,” being an edition 
of ‘‘How We Live,” revised to comply with 
the legislation requiring temperance 
instruction in schools. By James Jononnot| p 
and Bugene Bouton, Ph.D. Prepared 
under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen, or 
pencil either, for that matter, the saddest 
are the words that are faint and nearly 
illegible. Dixon’s American graphite 
pencils are what every teacher should take 
a personal interest in. They have smooth, 
tough leads. They hold their points, and 

outwear several ordin pencils, If 
— stationer doesn’t keep them, mention | d 

HOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents for 
samples worth double the money, to Jos, 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


—=_= 
If you are a teacher’ 


———————— 


rn cere cence amen 





looking for a poal- 
tion, be sure and remember that no fee for 
—— is whens om at the agenc ... 
West 14th street, 
Ye a Tie ets the best facilities and effi. 
cient Ya providing competent 
teachers with positions. 


The managers of the Dixon Business 
University show in- their handsome new 
catalogue, that their students represent 23 
states, territories, and foreign countries. 
They give the full names and addresses of 
the firms with whom their young people 
are placed, together with approximate 

received, and furnish all ible 
data, whereby an interested, but discrimi- 
nating public may ascertain the true 
merits and success of their institution. 
Catalogue will be mailed to any address 
on application to Steinmann & Murch, 
University Block, Main street, Dixon, ml: 


¢ t- I the *s tongue ! 
‘d sing the thosonn the neat sung. 
But, my dear friend, you ane not only 
the tongue, but a good pen. Try one of 
Joseph Gillott’s steel pens. For artistic 


use in fine dra , try Nos. 659 (the cel- 
ebrated crowgquill), 290 and 291 ; for fine 
ees Nos. 308, 604, and ladies’ 170; for 


road writing, Nos, "204, 389, and stub 
pant, 8 wd ya Fk nie: writing, Nos. 404, 


a ees knowledge of the natu- 
ws which govern the operations of 
ies and aigiion, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a Fadiestely flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use 
of nutritious articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until 
poste enough to resist every tendency to 
isease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wher- 
ever ion is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 





selves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame. 


a thorough and realize tne be need and vee he 
a — and ive work on the 

vocal and physical expression ; 
treating of the organs of speech and calis- 
thenics, and covering the whole field of 
elocution. Such a work has recently 
appeared under the ee of Voice Culture 
and Elocution, by William T. Ross. Pub- 
lished by the Baker & Taylor Company, 
740 Broadway, New York. It contains an 
admirable collection of selections for prac- 
tice and recitation, and is highly com- 
mended by all who have used it. 


Don’t get cold by wearing thin under- 
clothing such weather as this ; for winter 
will soon be upon us, and a cold settled 
then is likely to prove dangerous. Try 
Dr. Warner’s pa hair health under- 
wear, for men, women, and children. A 
new fabric for underwear superior to silk 
or wool. Sold by leading merchants. 


On these raw and chilly days, when 
‘*Old Probs” is so perfectly unreliable, 
a cup of fragrant tea or coffee is peculiarly 

teful” to the department of the 
interior. The Great American Tea Com- 
pany offers wonderful inducements in 
premiums and discounts to introduce their 
new teas just received, picked from the 
select tea ens of ‘china and Japan, 


‘jnone but the 9. Nighent grade leaf bein 


used. This is g news to ladies and 


lovers of fine teas. 


*Bress his der little heart; he shall 
have some!” The baby is crying for 
Piso’s Cough Medicines He knows what 
a very agreeable article it is for home con- 
sumption ; so he cries for it and he shall 
have it! It is a good cough medicine, 
good for young and old. Very pleasant 
and agreeable to the taste. Children take 
it without objection. Sold by druggists 
every where. 


BEECHAM’ PiLLs cure sick headache. 





HEALTH ° 
Then AR 
LFOR MEN \WOMENYAND CHILDREN . 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 








Graceful Form, 


witaiccrn 
and 


) COMFORT 





ra Ms % 71 8 


Perfectly 
Combined In 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 











oak ean ee Se moe portins ee and $0 
sale by all leading deal Price by mail $ 
FOY, HABMON & CHADWICK, New Seneas Conn 





Ts publishers of the ScHOoL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would | P°S* 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


ad a over tk knowledge of CP aearal mt 
whic sores e operations 0: 
nutrition, and careful iteation. > the = 
properties of ort SSicoten meee & 
rovided our breakfast tables a Wey a de Soeely 
voured beve which may save us many 
heavy percep m It is by the presious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built ap “until Sc enough to resist 
ore, tendency Ss of subtle 
ladies are floating around us nay to attack 
Wheseser there is a weak t. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”’—" Civil Service Gazette.” 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. - 


und by a labelled thus: 
jaues EP & Co., omeropathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





“‘Something for your Reception, 
and you don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 25 Clinton 
Place, N. Y., for one of their Reception Days. 
They are the most popular of such books pub- 
lished. Try one and see—or a set of four—$1.00, 

postpaid. Six numbers issued. 


E. L. KELLOGG &-CO.. Educational Pubs. 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





November 2, 1880, 
— ————==z' 











Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with dis. 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy eure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system, 

“1 suffered with catarrh 15 years. wae en 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled an; 
with aan eneany quite hein ts une, 
better.” I. W. Lit1L1s, Chicago, Ill. 

Pos. 5 a SS with catarrh ies = fy a yoome 


Fee one ore without re beat 


re Soreapectlt: 


"Hood's sgt wie 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Stop gal 
CHRONIC CoueH Now! 


For if you do not it may become con. 


pa ne For Consum 
ity and Wasting Diseases, 
ane is bead like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
©Of Iuime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 


CARPETS. 
FALL STYLES. 


FINEST ASSORTMENT EVER EXHIBITED. UN- 
TIRELY NEW DESIGNS OF ALL THE LEADING 























MAKES, OONSISTING OF WILTONS, AX- 
MINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLYS AND 
INGRAINS. 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS, BOTH FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC, FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR 
COVERINGS FROM Us OAN HAVE THEIR FURNI- 
TURE REUPHOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
IN ALL THE NEW DESIGNS. 
LACE CURTAINS. ALL THE DIFFERENT 
MAKES AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A SPEUIALTY.) 
ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN DESIGN AND UHOLSTERING, AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 





Y $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
allowed each month. Steady 
employment at home or traveling. No solici 7 
Dw delivering and mong collections. 
Postal Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & 
CO., Piqua, 0. 

















MOST PRACTICAL APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. MOST HELPFUL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 
By J. A. MCLELLAN, M. A., LL. D., Director of Normal Schools, etc. 





This work will be found to justify its title ; it is a work written for teachers by a teacher. 
1. The Psychological part is practical, showing more fully.than any other work the direct bear- 


ing of Psychology in education; with every topic are given the ed 
teachers have not to be told that Psychology is of the highest 


in almost every page of the work. 


principles. Thus 


jue to the educator; they sce this 


2. The two chapters on Methods of Interrogation [Art of Questioning.) give a most practical 


illustration of PRINCIPLES applied in MerHop. 





8 It eto, Pr “ Outline Methods —- nded on explicitly derived Jes—on Geography, 
Narang agitiy princip wag A 


Arithm 
the light of established priciple, wi y will 5 Drove o of more worth to the teacher than a of 


mechani: full ‘awoiebins Table of Cor 
theses ven full A 


thoro: maste f the 
the —— erable ** meth he e Beyohology of : eascet 
Extra Cloth, Tlasteetod 





Sete will pee Mee BoP ba od the reader to such . 


he will be able tly any 0 


a 350 pases. ee te ee per copy. 


Address, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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128 e class 
for teachers of all puninhen 


our books free to any address. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 


ified catalogue of all best books 
6 cents. 64 page catalogue of 
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mailed oeciaTT s , Manure. les to Why does butter become rancid? Be 
; a. ror nee: Price, Cumouna, 50v-;S0ar, cause of the formation in it of butyric 
‘nae PULAR SONCS I cont DRvuG AXD CHEMICAL Pay acid, by fermentation. is acid is vola- 
POPU a Bend for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” tile, and hence rancid butter may some 
Rhee. Birdie, Come. Ee Pim blackheads, chapped and times used for cooking purposes out 
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45 Poor ve. a4 De Westing. Find us farther than to-day.” 
4 Rookved Bet eee e.. The sentiment so aptly expressed by the 
Ty ees e nthe Bitnd. poet ought to sound like a trumpet to 
$ swinging in the Lane og ny Mother Wore. all sluggish souls, and animate them to 
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R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 
Uur stock for Fall trade is now com and represents the f most of it 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC pate fe te a Many NOVELT > bem 2 ~4 ee 


have introduced whic 
would render a Visit to our establishment intere g as well as profitable. 
A new feature is our Oriental tment, in which we rr assortment of 


Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and of rich design and 
exquisite workmanship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 
exdlasive dealers in goo.is have been accustomed to charge. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
We quote 


Black Faille Francaise, 99c. No such values are 
Colored Faille Francaise, 97c. t offered by any other 
Black and Colored Plush, 98c, house in the country 








Well selected stock of Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 
designs and colorings. 


MILLINERY, 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian creati le 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms, sishtomesarmncamenatis cto 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, and America. 


OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c, for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49ce, for Boys’, made of Utica Nonpariel 

pan ged smear oe oe in om Le bosom Workinanshlp i equal ihe ot 
m mad irts. shirts of equal m can ound r 

$1.00 for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. ata a 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 

















Chenille, Turcoman and all kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenwarfe and Housefurnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1.11. 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 62c. 


Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
are) BETTER NEWS T0 LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


oes THE cHoIc ING Li EVES 
i KNOWN IN QUALITY, Prices, we tus Bleccunte. ry 8 


ic of a Lirc-rome. Ger Premium No. 27. 
and pee in- 


which are Picked 
none but the High- 
Handsome 
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al yrder to the ene ony * of Good Fes. For 
American Tea Co., ax and 33 Vesey St., New ork, N.Y. P. O. Box 287. 











THE QUESTION BOR. 


[These were brought in by pupils.] 
Why are vegetables and ‘ments sealed up 
in air-tight vessels? This is done to > 
out the bacteria, or minute, germs whic 
are always present in the air, and which 
would cause them to — and decay. 
The jars are heated, and the material also, 
so as to destroy any bacteria that may 
already be present. 


Why do carpets and upholstery fo a 
when exposed to the sun? Because of the 
actinic or chemical power of the sun’s 
which .decom: the dye-stuffs. 


another, and thesoot absorbs the moisture 
from the air, becomes heavier, and 
detaches itself from the sides of the chim- 
ney. 


Why is cider turned into vinegar upon 
exposure to the air? The oxygen gas in 
the air, unites with, or oxidizes, the 
alcohol of the cider, changing it into 
acetic acid ; vinegar is a solution of acetic 
acid. 

Why does glassware crack when placed 
in hot water? Because it is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, so that the outside becomes 
hot, and expands, while the interior is still 
po The strain resulting from this un- 
equal expansion causes a separation of the 
particles, 


What is the “ fur” on the inside of the 
tea-kettle ¥ It comes from the lime in the 
water. This is held in solution by the car- 
bonic acid gas present, but when this is 
driven off by ing, it is precipitated on 
the sides of kettle. In steam-boilers this 
fur is called “ scale.” 


IMPORTANT, 
When visi New York City, save 
Express and Hire, and Pp 
— Union Ho opposite Grand Central 


De 
ooo Lape ty Riley Rooms at $1 and 
k fi per day, pean plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 


Why does wet clothing hung out dry 
when the temperature is below freezing ? 
Because ice evaporates as wel] as water, 
although more slowly, without Posing 
through the intermediate liquid state. 
Evaporation of ice is constantly going on 
in winter. 

What are baking ers made of? 
They are mixtures of chemicals which will 
give off carbonic acid gas when water is 
added, This gas, as it escapes, will puff 
up the dough, rendering it spongy and 
light. Yi causes a fermentation in the 
flour, which also develops carbonic acid 
gas. 


Why do we add bluing to the water in 
which clothes are washed? Itis done to 
neutralize the dull yellow tint which clean 
linen or cotton has. Blue and yellow are 
complementary col at is, when 
mixed together they make white—so that 
the shade of yellow Sie # seen ‘ip all 
white bodies, is neutr by the blue. 
Paper, sugar, starch, and many other sub- 
stances are in the same way. 


Cut Rates to the West. 


tickets fo all points in K Colorad 
Cheap mH —* 0, 
est be sold by 


Beda A Mee ioe cerh rh be 
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OTe mga an! 
MAny A Life 


AS been saved by the prompt use of 
Ayer’s Pills. Travelers by land or 
sea are liable to constipation or other 
derangements of the stomach and bowels 
which, if neglected, lead to serious and 
often fatal consequences. The mostsuré 
means of correcting these evils is the use 
of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. The pru- 
dent sailing-master would as soon go to 
sea without his chronometer as without 
a supply of these Pills. Though prompt 
and energetic in operation, Ayer’s Pills 
leave no ill effects; they are purely 
vegetable and sugar-coated ; the safest 
medicine for old and young, at home or 
abroad. 

“Bor eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so thas 
now I am in 


Excellent 


health.”—Mrs. C. E. Clark, Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts. 

**I regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use im my 
family for affections requiring a purga- 
tive, and have given unvarying satisfac- 


tion. We have found them an excellent 
remedy for colds and light fevers.”— 
W. R. Woodson, Fort Worth, Texas. 
“For several years I have relied more 
upon Ayer’s Pills than upon anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate 


my bowels and those of the ship’s crew. 
These Pills are not severe in their ac- 
tion, but do their work thoroughly. I 
have used them with good effect for 
the cure of rheumatism, kidney trou- 
bles, and dyspepsia.” —Capt. Mueller, 
Steamship Felicia, New York City. 

“TIT have found Ayer's Cathartic Pills 
to be a better family medicine for com- 
mon use than any other pills within my 
knowledge. They are not only very 
effective, but safe and pleasant to take 
—qualities which must make them 
valued by the public.’’— Jules Hauel, 
Perfumer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 








leasant and agreeable to the 
ildren take it without objec- 


Very 
taste. 
Won. Sold by druggists everywhere. 





MENEELY & OOMP . 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimer 
and Peals, For more than half a century 

noted for superiority over all others 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


N.Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


26 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 

E. L. KELLOGG & OU., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
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| APPLETONS’ 
“Lessons in Geography for Little Learners.” 


Fully Illustrated with Wood Cuts.—Maps in Color, &c., 
A Revision of Cornell’s “First Steps in Geography.” 





for the use of and 

set bt book pocpenee Se The Sere 
the beginner aive or six years can master. . Tt does wot enter st all into 
impressed on the learner's 


mind by eee aise eee nares 
’ Introduction ‘Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. 


We have now the best assortment of copy books in the market, and we invit, 
teachers and scnool officers to send for description and specimen pages, which wij 


be furnished on application, viz : 


Pa n,; Dunton & Scribner’s Nation- 
Opy oks. 
Barnes National System of Penman- 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing 


radfield’s dustrial 6 Bianks. 

rnes’ ind erawing Series. 
rnes’ reoing 
ond’s Sta’ Riiled % Writing Blanks. 


Address the publishers, 





Dinsmore’s Model Script and Spelling 
Blanks. 

MocVicar’s New Series of Spelling 
Blanks. 

Language Tablets. For Exercises j, 
Grammar. 

Number Tablets. For Exercises in Arith. 
metic. 

Standard Composition Books. 


A. §, BARNES & CO., 411 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |. 66 pages; cloth ; [ustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo., 479 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbroock’s New Complete Grammar. 
National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. W YORK, 











By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- | Rr 


bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust, 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHEMISTRY. 


O’ BRIN®B’Ss LABORATORY GUIDE. 8v0., cloth, $2.0) 
MIXxTsR’s ELEMENTARY TEXT-Book. 12mo. 2) 
PINNER’s ORGANIC —. Wmo. 158 
MILLER’s ORGANIC CHEMISTR 8vo. 10.0 
KouBy’s INORGANIC OnEMIsrany.' mo. 25% 
Anngance sh LABORATORY CALCULATIONS. 12mo, 


oth. $1.00. 

Hart’s VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. — cloth. 2.5 
CKETT AND RUSSELL’S SKELETON Nores. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50. 

ENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo. 4.(0 
CRAFT’s QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 12mo. 15 
I ENIUS’ QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo. 6.00 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 18mo. 1.5) 
BOLTON'S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8yo. 1.50 
AUSTEN’s CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. 12mo. 1.0 





Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 





NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics, "| Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s). ture. ' 
Brands’ Physiologies. 
Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 
oe of Composition and Grammar. 
: A new Grammar by South- 
bag and Goddard. 


Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Our Republic: A new Manual of Civil Govern- 
ment. 


Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 

Boyd’s. Art Galleries. Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 

Morgan’s English and American Literature. | Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 
Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHaRLEs G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 


This is a valuable work published in 
the well nown Bd 


We nage’ im a 
number of co) and will —_ at 
his country 


above low rate. The woul prt 
is $2.25. 


E. L. KELLOGG a CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Matorbale, 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation. LO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
wee ELS have poem specially Gostyned for the 


pee They consist of gl nd Tablet 
ie 


at 
seek oheeet Cities of the coun 
are abso ely ties of the country Aas 
pt 5 wing in every stage, and especially 


THE soa EDUCATIONAL OO., 





M 
79 Wabasb aide. Chicago. dae 





A thorough and progressive work on the 
art of Vocal and Physical Expression : treat- 


tion. It contains an irable collection of 
selections for practice and recitation. 


12mo. Cloth. #1.25. 


ing of the Organs of Speech and Calisthen- YOICE CULTURE AND ELOCU TION. | oz. 
ics, and covering the eee aggre of et 


By WILLIAM T. ROSS. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


“ The nearest perfect of any book intended for the use of stu- 
dents of elocution.”—Lo1s A. Ban@s, Packer Collegiate 


Institute, 


“It is the book we want.”—A. E. LaskEr, President, Napa 
ry mess is Bloat au very good.” —F. M. Estasroox, San Jose School of 


se wwe ay of its kind. "—Golden 
“ This is an admirable book. me ewe Advertiser. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Of the 605 Cities and Towns in the United States having a population of not 
less than 4,000, more than 340 are using in whole or in part, 


REED & KELLOGG’S COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


THIS COURSE COMPRISES 


Reed’s Word Lessons. lete Speller. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded ns in English. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. 
we Text-Book on Rhetoric, and 
ellogg’s Text-Book on English Literature. 


The annual sale of ‘‘ Lessons in English” has increased five-fold within the past 
few years and was never before so large as during the past year. 
these books, and they are 


eachers would find it to their interest to examine these 
HOLMES? | cass" ton arate sript and language exercies | UNIVERSITY 
duction price); Second, 2% cents; Third, 40 cents ; : C0 
CHARLES De SILYER & SON PUBLISHERS OF 


accordingly invited to correspond with the publishers. 
ycy Snes nem [PUBLISHING Sans 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, just wssued, 72 cents. We 86 & 88 Duane St 
NEW YORE. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 














EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 7741 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., WY. 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
REWDERS. | eee 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


an > 60 cutest epent coves or cians Sumer une: Se pions Latte 

phon's Anabasts, cash to rsa "30. ia Caden, ans 

and to all other systema. to Tenchers, 1-10. : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
Manesca’s French ete. : 


pages of Interlincars free. Sens ta titi indi ianaiili all our haneeoteageor 
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KINDERGARTE 


SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES 


East 14TH STREE*, 
New York. 


AND mus | te 





AUTUMN LEAVES—OF MUSIC. 
EMERSON. NEW. RESPONSES. 


sacred music of the best 
ter, such as your choir needs. 


Jue Fe er ee, AME E 


which willbe moat welcome th the bot per, 


SONG SONG (RMON, & Y, State 
Also ax ap} appropriate 
rae without fear, High School Schools, our 
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structions and best of m rae Society one 
of our noble and beautiful 
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M 8S’ SUPPER, (20c., $1.80 doz.) a em h 
or for the new STRANGE VISI 
TO orA Mt ing OF THE RATIONS | catio 
(800.. G@DOM OF 

(Be, Boardman. 


doz.) by Mee 
Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Rroadway, New York. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Sunday-Schools, 


Reversible Settees for 








Pews for Ch Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 





W. 6th St,, near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 





SANTA CLAUS & 60. Anew Cantata for Children, 

founded on the idea that 

By Clara Louise Burnk om Santa Claus can do nothin 
And Geo. F. Root. without his partners, whic 

are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 

Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy- 


BETHLEHEM This is an unusually fine work 
® for the Choir or Chora! Society 
By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. ish librettist of the day 
while the music is the best ae Dr. Root has ever pro 
duced, and is replete with ffects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children. en — a si > ene. Complete Lists 


THE ‘JOHN. cHuR H co. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St.. New York C 


WEST COAST SHELLS. 
For Schools and Private Collections. 


% Species, $1.00. | 50 Species. $3.00. 
eeenall No. 2 includes a. 1. 


cation.» Cabinets caret Correspondence soli let and Ve 


G. S. een aan. bey 
LONG BEACA, CAL. 








EACHERS’ 500ks 
EACHERS’ RICES 
fam gh ma, see ctbons 

mention Mis geters ale See et ae 
Largest sce las largest counts. Buy of ¥- 
K. L. KELLOGG & 00., Educational Pab> 





2% Clinton Place, N.Y. 185 Wabesb Av., Chicag® 
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